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Here are three fine aids to perfect harmony in your colour schemes . . . Hadrian 


Paint, Synflat PVA Emulsion Paint and Ashley Wallpapers! All of them are 


specially produced in matching shades to help carry out your decorating plans 


to perfection, If you would like to have special colour schemes to suit your 


individual requirements just write to us. Hadrian Paint is available in Gloss, 


Eggshell, Flat Oil or Water Paint. 
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take 
a look 


PILKINGTON’S TILES 


The wide range of Pilkington’s 
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with its creative possibilities. And 
3 the skilled staff of Pilkington’s 
every assistance you need * > 
“4 


completed coupon 


9 A sample pack containing e full range 
of plain colours and a brochure showing FREE 
4 I “en prin b 
Ag é the full range of screen prints will be 
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perfect 
shade... 


Have you a green thought that needs matching with a green shade ? 
Is your outlook rosy — or your mood indigo ? Whatever your 
colour problem — you may safely leave it to us ! 

From their ultra-modern tunnel kilns, Boote’s Tiles emerge 

perfect for shape, for size, for shade. SILTEX brilliant glaze tiles, 
in rich colours; Eggshell enamel tiles in soft pastel shades; 

white and cream earthenware tiles ba 

let us know which interest you, and we will send you full 

details and samples by return. 


SILTEX 
ly) CERAMIC WALL TILES 


RACE & R. BOOTE LTD. 
(Established 1842) Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent 
Fix tiles with Boote’s ““TYLOFAST” Tile Fixing Mastic! 
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must do more than decorate 


C=" ASSOCIATED LEAD timiteD 


CLEMENTS HOUSE, 14 GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E.C.2 - CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE - LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL 


OCEAN IRONWORKS TRAFFORD PARK MANCHESTER 17 
Tel: Trafford Park 2341 (10 lines) London Office: 78 Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. Tel: Abbey 1948/9 
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STEELWORK 
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The illustration shows part of a contract undertaken for 
Thames Board Mills Limited, at Warrington, Lancashire. 

The project comprises large storage bays with direct loading 
facilities from the new diversion of the River Mersey at 
Arpley Meadows: the 50 ft. high gantry which will accommodate 
a travelling crane, has a 50 ft. projection over the quay side. 


BUILDING IN STEEL... 

meets every requirement and can provide the 
basis of a storage hut or the shape of a city. 
Structural steelwork cannot be equalled for 
strength, endurance, adaptability and cost. 
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FILON 


everything points to 


ar FILON used for the roof of a Corporation Cafe at the Redoubt, Eastbourne 
the economical, Shopling 


FILON is economical because it is simple to install, so light to transport and handle. It 
passes up to 85°, of light, is non-corrodible and virtually indestructible; it is of uniform 
strength throughout and can be obtained in any length required because it is made by a 
continuous process. 

2g FILON is ideal for rooflights, cladding and canopies in many kinds of buildings and it is 
available in flat sheet (in roll form if required) or in standard profiles to match corru- 
gated iron, aluminium and asbestos sheeting. FILON is approved by Local Authorities, 


be Ministry of Works, the Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry. Write for full details. 
- NEW! Coloured FILON in any standard profile and special decorative profiles. Colour 
samples on request. 

@ 

FILON 


light 


' 8.1.P. REINFORCED PRODUCTS LIMITED - STREETLY WORKS - SUTTON COLDFIELD - Phone: Streetly 2411 
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SLIM 


OVS Cam De seen 


The *‘BRITON 500” is a door closer designed for use when 


the appearance of the door and surroundings are of first 


consideration. With nothing visible except the slim arms, 


which are styled to be as streamline and unobtrusive as poss- 
ible, it achieves complete concealment without loss of power 
or door control. The ** BRITON 500” is suitable for internal 
single-action doors not exceeding 7’ by 3’ in size, and 112 Ibs. 


in weight. 


THE BRITON 
Concealed Door Closer 


+ + + + 


Smooth and silky 
check-action. 


Bounce completely 
eliminated. 


Closing and latch 
speed fully adjustable. 


Stand open device put in and out 
of action as desired. 


Body only Izin. wide, overall 
length I3in. 


Opens to 90 or 180 according 
to fixing position. 


No oil leakage. 


See our exhibits at the Building Centre, 
26 Store Street, London, W.C.1 


HOSPITAL STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 19. 
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Tip-up seating and 
down-to-earth tables 
for cafeterias 


and restaurants 


Seating that is comfortable and 
convenient and tables that allow ample leg-room, 
resist heat and staining and are easy to clean. ~~ 
That sums up a striking new range 
of Pel booth furniture; but there is more 
to it than that. It includes two-seat or four-seat 
‘tip-up’ units with pedestal or wall tables. 
The tables are 2 6" high, supported by a single 
enamel or chromium-plated column for easy cleaning and 
maximum leg-room. The edges are overlapped by 4 
flush-fitting and matching plastic veneer top, heat- and stain-resistant. 
The underside has a lacquer-sealed finish. Attractive 
colour schemes and designs are available for chair 
coverings and table-tops.Full details and specifications 
will gladly be sent on request 


PEL LTO A @ COMPANY - OLDBURY - BIRMINGHAM 


TEL: BROADWELL 1401/6 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 15 HENRIETTA PLACE « Wi * TEL: WELBECK 1874 
GLASGOW SHOWROOMS: 50 WELLINGTON STREET C2 TEL: CENTRAL 8886 
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DESIGNED ACOUSTICS 


A comprehensive service to the architect 


As specialist Acoustic Engineers we have detailed specification and the final work of 
the “‘know-how”’ when it comes to Noise. installation, the efficiency of which we 
back with a WRITTEN UNDERTAKING. 


We offer an independent service to the 


4 


schemes in which guaranteed standards 
of acoustic efficiency and aesthetic interior 
treatments are successfully combined. 


Architect which covers every aspect of In addition, our qualified Architectural - 
Acoustics. From preliminary investigation staff will gladly submit detailed drawings 
and analysis it proceeds to intelligent and perspectives for comprehensive 4 


planning and design, based on the accepted 
principles of acoustic engineering without 
which there can be no correct solution 
to a sound problem. Thence it extends to 


This is a special feature of our service. 


Some of the things we do 


Sound resistant doors, windows and partitions. 


Acoustic correction and design for lecture 
theatres, cinemas, assembly halls and auditoria, 
and for television recording and broadcasting 
studios, etc. 

*% Anechoic and reverberation chambers, audio- 
metry rooms, testing chambers, etc. 


* Silencing of air-conditioning and ventilation 
systems. 
Commercial, industrial, marine and aviation 
acoustics of every kind. 


SOUND CONTROL LTD 


A MEMBER OF THE HALL-THERMOTANK GROUP OF COMPANIES 
Acoustic Engineers 


COLNESIDE WORKS: WEST DRAYTON, MIDDLESEX. 
West Drayton 3685 (5 lines) 


SCOTTISH OFFICE: 10 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.2. 
Central 6571/2 
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is quicker, more flexible 
and is CHEAPER 


AUSTINS 


JAMES AUSTIN & SONS (ccvseurv) LTD 


THORWHILL IRON & STEEL WORKS, DEWSBURY, 


ESTASLISHED tase 


YORKSHIRE 
Telephone: DEWSBURY 1750 (7 Lines) Telegrams: AUSTINS, DEWSBURY, TELEX 55-129 
54A TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON W.1. 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1064 


| Two 50 ft. Bays at Birkby’s Ltd., Plastics Manufacturers. 
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VULCAN 
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Caernarvon, N. Wales, 
Ceernarven 2252 
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Good news 
for coal 


Smokeless combustion without 
smokeless fuels 


On the basis that correctly designed and properly 
installed Mechanical Stokers will burn bituminous 


coals with minimum smoke emission, official exemp- 


tion from the provisions of Section 11 of the Clean 


Air Act has now been given for stokers installed 
after 31st December 1956. 

Riley automatically controlled underfeed stoker in- 
stallations fall within this category. So why not cut 


your fuel costs by using them to burn bituminous 
coal and still comply with the Clean Air Act. 


There’s a Riley Stoker for every need 


Riley Robot hopper type and Direkto bunker feed stokers 
are available for sectional, vertical and water tube boilers and 
for heat treatment processes, and Riley Class ‘ B’ hopper type 
machines for Lancashire, Cornish and Economic Boilers. All 
types are strong and robust, designed to give trouble-free 
service for many years with low maintenance costs. 


The illustration shows a Riley Industrial hopper 
feed stoker, suitable for vertical boilers for steam- 
ra‘sing, and the larger hot water heating boilers. 


For booklets giving full details of these, also Riley Chain Grate Stokers, write to: 


RILEY (IC) PRODUCTS LIMITED 


One of the International Combustion Group of Companies 


NINETEEN WOBURN PLACE © LONDON WCI e¢ TELEPHONE NO: TERMINUS 2622 


Full comprehensive after sales service is available from service depots at BIRMINGHAM - BRISTOL - DERBY - GLASGOW 
LEEDS - LONDON - MANCHESTER - MELTON MOWBRAY AND NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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We manufacture Precast Reinforced Concrete 

Units to meet rapid erectional needs for all types 

and all sizes of industrial buildings. Standard span 
sizes range from 16’ 6” to 60’ — made to meet our own 
exacting technical specifications and we can supply 
insulation to comply with the Standard of Thermal 
Insulation for Industrial Buildings No. 1220 of 1958. 
Tylers' Units combine durability of construction with 
a special smooth finish that contributes to the 
attractiveness of all modern concrete elevations 
completed and erected by our own highly skilled teams. 


interest you 


precast reinforced concrete INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


If you have a building problem or an extension to existing 
premises query —why not get into touch with Tylers of 
Tonbridge? Our assistance is prompt—and practical—and 
you have the benefit of actual manufacturer's prices. And, 
of course, our work conforms to the B.S.S. Code of Practice 
C.P. 114/57. Send for our interesting literature. 


E. W. TYLER & CO. LTD., Verdant Works, Cannon Lane, Tonbridge, Kent. Tel: Tonbridge 4024/5 
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No more than once or twice in a decade 
does an event of this stature 

occur in the field of interior design. 

As the 1960's open, Humasco Limited 


proudly announce 


probably the 
most beautiful 
flooring 


the world has 


ever known 


A. 
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Amtico is solid vinyl. 

Five important words sum up the 
tremendous advantages of solid (or 
homogeneous) vinyl over ordinary 

(or combination) vinyl. Colour. Design. 
Translucency. Resilience. Wear. 

The most subtle or brilliant colours, 
arranged in the most arresting design, 
may be used in Amtico flooring. Its 
soft translucency, never before achieved 
in interior design, comes from 
\mtico’s high proportion of basic vinyl 
resin to other ingredients. Its natural 
resilience gives unsurpassed comfort 
under foot, and means that Amtico is 
quieter than flooring which does 

not ‘give’. And because it is resilient, 
Amtico will not crack, splinter or break 
down. This solid flooring in use for 
over 12 years in America shows no 
signs of wear. In addition to these 
unique features, Amtico also offers, of 
course, vinyl’s well-known advantages of 
easy maintenance, hygiene and safety. 
(Amtico is introduced in a limitless 
range of colours and patterns. 

Plain. Marble. Terrazzo. Renaissance. 
Wood grain. Cork. Eldorado Metal. 
Stardust. And special designs that 
repeat elements or whole patterns from 
curtains, murals or other decorative 
features. This offers vast scope to the 
architect and designer for creating 
original floor — and wall — coverings. 
Stocks are held by Humasco, who also 
offer a technical and design service. 

It is quite impossible to show, within 
the limitations of print reproduction, 
how beautiful Amtico flooring is. 
Please see it. You are invited to the 
Amtico Display, where many varied 
floors have been laid and can be seen, 
at Humasco’s new showrooms, designed 
by Paul MacAlister of New York 
(former President of the American 
Institute of Designers) who has been 
over here to supervise the work. You 
may care to ring CITy 1056, or write to 
the address below, suggesting when 


you can be expected. 


HUMASCO LIMITED- VINYL COVERINGS: 23 OLD LONDON: EC4 
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(UITAN SEAPORGLAD INFILL PANEL TYPES 1 AND 2 


These vitreous enamelled steel panels are two of a wide range manufactured by Edward Curran Engineering Ltd. 
Curran vitreous enamel is a true glass surface fired at 860 °C on steel; it is permanent, will not fade and is highly 
resistant to chemical attack. Curran Seaporclad provides permanent colour and excellent insulation. It is light, 
versatile, quickly assembled and requires the minimum maintenance. Supplied in most colours of the British 
Standard 101 Range; full gloss, matt or semi-matt; stippled, marbled, etc. Panels are available up to 8’ x4’ 
recommended maximum size 6’ x4’. Curran Seaporclad complies with the standards and specifications laid 


down by the Vitreous Enamel Development Council. 
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{1 A 16 GAUGE 
} VITREOUS 
yuu ENAMELLED 
STEEL FACE 


ASBESTOLUX 
SHEET 


| 
20-GAUGE 
GALVATITE SHEET 


O FIBREGLASS OR 
ROCKSIL 
20 - GAUGE 


(| GALVATITE 
Hi) BACKING 


m 


——F PVC TAPE 


TYPE 1 


The face is bonded with neoprene 
to 3°, # or +” asbestolux sheet, 
bonded in turn to a galvatite sheet 
which forms a vapour barrier. 
The insulating material—which 
can be varied in thickness to meet 
the required ‘U' value—is 
contained in a galvatite backing 
tray. Panel edges are sealed 


with PVC tape. 
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7 Ib. 
174 1 
7 Ib. 
128 1% 13 
7 Ib. 
100 10 oz. 2% 2 


Calculated on the basis of $” asbestolux 
sheet 


NEW BRITISH RAILWAYS BUILDING, READING 


Design: Chief Civil Engineer, 
British Railways, Western Region, 
Contractors: Turriff Construction Company 


All panels used are Curran Seaporclad Type 1. Overall thickness 
in this case is 1%” as the asbestolux sheet is 4” thick. Some 
panels used on this contract were up to 52” x 59”. Colour BS7/082 


(semi-matt finish). 


Seaporclad Infill Panels are also being manufactured and used 
in Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, New Zea- 
land, Norway, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 


United States of America. 


Full technical information is available from the sole manufacturers 
in the British Isles: Edward Curran Engineering Ltd, Architectural 
Division, Cardiff. Telephone: Cardiff 33644. 


A PRODUCT OF THE CURRAN ORGANIZATION 
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16 -GAUGE 
VITREOUS 
ENAMELLED 
STEEL FACE 


ALUMINIUM 
HONEYCOMB 


20-GAUGE 
GALVATITE SHEET 


FIBREGLASS OR 
ROCKSIL 


20-GAUGE 
GALVATITE 
BACKING 


PVC TAPE 


TYPE 2 


The face is bonded with neoprene 
to 4", # or 4° aluminium 
honeycomb core, bonded in turn 
to a galvatite sheet. Insulating 
material—varied in thickness to 
meet the required ‘U’ value—is 
contained in a galvatite backing 
tray. Panel edges sealed with 
PVC tape. 
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124 oz. 24 2 


Calculated on the basis of 4” aluminium 
honeycomb 
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patent glazing is 
Like windows ONLy 
BIGGER and often its 
IN ThE Roof And it’s veny 


quick put 


New buildings for the Steel 
and Tinplate Divisions of 
The Steel Company of Wales 
Limited—Abbey Works at 
Port Talbot and Velindre 
Works at Swansea. 
Architects: 

Sir Percy Thomas & Son, 
Cardiff, Swansea and Shrewsbury. 
Consulting Engineers: 

W. S. Atkins & Partners. 


The Steel Company of Wales works at Port Talbot and Swansea are 
among the best known post-war industrial developments. 

What is perhaps less well known is the part aluminium 

played in their construction. Williams & Williams ALUMINEX PATENT 
GLAZING was chosen for its speed of erection, favourable 

balance between prime and maintenance costs, and the ease with 
which broken panes of glass can be replaced at any time. 
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Continuous Aluminex Sidewall Glazing 
on the east side of the shipping bay, 
Velindre Works. The roofs of both 
Velindre and Abbey Works are 
“high-low” constructed—the transverse 
clerestories are fitted with Aluminex 

Close-up of Aluminex continuous opening lights for extra 

Sidewall Glazing on the daylight and ventilation. 

west side of Velindre Works. 
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Among the Aluminex decklights in the 

City of Steel are these on the general 

stores building where they provide overhead 
daylight at the lower levels, supplementing 
the general lighting of the main building 

by Aluminex sidewall glazing. 


So at both Abbey and Velindre Works, the ribbed steel wall sheeting 


is married to great expanses of patent glazing— | 
ALUMINEX PATENT GLAZING for weather tightness and resistance to : 
corrosion. Just one more example of the way Williams & Williams products 4 
are contributing their efficiency to better buildings everywhere. | 


build ng WALLIAMS & WILLIAMS 


Williams & Williams make steel windows of every description, ALOMEGA and other aluminium windows, ROFTEN 
movable steel partitioning, ALUMINEX patent glazing, WALLSPAN curtain walling and many other products, all of which 
can be seen at our permanent exhibition at 36, High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER | WILLIAMS HOUSE, 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON W.C.1 
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On the foundations for 


Britain’s tallest office building 


SOIL MECHANICS LIMITED 


finished 


35 weeks ahead 
of schedule ! 


On the basis of a site investigation carried out by 
Soil Mechanics Limited the consulting engineer 
to the Millbank Development Project specified 
bored shaft piles to act as foundations and carry 
the structures. 


The project includes the thirty-two storey 
Tower Block which will be Britain's tallest 
building. This 45,000-ton skyscraper is carried on 
163 bored shaft piles 36 inches in diameter. 
Their construction has been carried out by Soil 
Mechanics Limited and the work has been 
completed 3 weeks ahead of the planned 
schedule. 


P 
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Architects: 
Ronald Ward & Partners 


Consulting Engineer : 
G. W. Kirkland Esq., 
M.B.E., M.LC.E. 


THE MILLBANK DEVELOPMENT PROJECT, 

being carried out by the Legal & General Assurance 

Society for Messrs. Vickers Ltd, is situated between 

the Tate Gallery and Lambeth Bridge. 

Height of Tower Block 387 ft. Totalnumber of bored 
shaft piles.... 495 

Number of storeys ..... 32 Maximum depth 95 ft 


= 


Soil Mechanics 
Limited 


Old Church Street, Chelsea, 
London S.W.3 


Telephone: 
FLAxman 8111 (10 lines) 


Behind the 
Mowlem sign 
lie long 
experience and 
great resource 
in modern 
large scale 
constructional 
enterprise. 


Main Contractors : 
John Mowlem & Co. Ltd 


The dramatic change which the 
Millbank Development will make 
in the skyline of the North Bank is 
shown in the silhouette below. 
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Peter Robinson’s Store, Strand London 


1960 


Architects: Denys Lasdun & Partners 


Bronze was chosen for cladding the main 
facade of this fine new building in order to 
effect a black or bronze black surface which 
would maintain its colour and texture by 
natural weathering in the London atmosphere. 

As bronze attains this dark colour only after 
many years of exposure it was necessary to 
accelerate the process by treating the surface of 
the pressings. This was achieved by using the 
two natural weathering agents. 

Bronze treated in this manner will retain its 


colour permanently, provided that precautions 


are taken to obviate electrolytic action. 


The Morris Singer , 
Company have long Da 
specialised in the de- 
sign of Window Wall 
systems incorpora- 
ting the use of bronze 
and stainless steel— 
two metals which are ’ 
not adversely affected q 
by marine or in- dy 
dustrial atmospheres. 
Phone or write for 
full details. ' 


THE 
Hope House, Gt. Peter Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
Head Office & Works: Ferry Lane, London, E.17. 


TYPICAL DETAIL OF 
BRONZE CLADDING 


MORRIS SINGER COMPANY LIMITED 


Telephone: ABBey 4701 


Telephone: LARkswood 1055 
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MOISTOP 


REINFORCED 


MOISTURE VAPOUR BARRIER 


MOISTOP — is a SISALKRAFT product 
reinforced with unspun sisal fibres in the longi- 
tudinal and cross directions. The fibres are totally 
enclosed by two layers of high grade bitumen, 
which in turn are faced with tough, kraft paper, 
and one surface is coated with a layer of 
POLYTHENE. 

The result of this combination is an effective 
MOISTURE VAPOUR BARRIER that com- 
bines the strength of SISALKRAFT with the 
virtues of POLYTHENE. 


APPLICATIONS 


Sarking under tiles and slates 
Moisture barrier in timber frame 
construction 

Under timber floors 

Moisture and air stop in walls 


POLYTHENE 
COATED 
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SARKING UNDER 
TILES AND SLATES 


MOISTURE BARRIER 
IN TIMBER FRAME 
CONSTRUCTION 


Underlay to concrete 
Separation layer between concrete 
Curing concrete Kraft Paper ~ 
Form lining Bitumen 
Protection from frost Sisal Fibres 
Temporary tarpaulin Sisal Fibres 
Bitumen 
Kraft Paper 
A PRODUCT OF BRITISH SISALKRAFT LTD 
Information and samples from the 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
_J.H.SANKEY & SON 
ESSEX WO pHone: DOMinion 6666 
RKS - RIPPLE ROAD - BARKING - ESSEX crams: Brickwork Barking 
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STEEL GIVES STRENGTH 


Colvilles have built up a reputation as suppliers 
of all types of Structural Steel - Light and Heavy 
Sections, Joists and Plates - to all specifications. 
Colvilles can supply a range of High Strength 
Steels under our DUCOL series with a minimum 
yield strength of 23 tons per square inch and 
upwards. 

These special steels are in regular production 
and can be supplied in accordance with our 
rolling programme. 


COLVILLES 


FITNESS FOR PURPOSE STEELS 


COLVILLES LIMITED 195 West George St., Glasgow C.2 


: 
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Te PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


ST. HELENS - LANCS 


*VITROLITE’ is a registered tradz mark of Pilkington Brothers Ltd. 
Supplies are available through the usual trade channels. 
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A. DAVIES & Co. (SHOPFITTERS) LTD. 
HORN LANE, LONDON W.3 "Phone: ACOrn 3444 
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ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
SALFORD 

Architect: 

G. Noel Hill 


READING TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Architects: 
Lanchester & Lodge 


POOLE COLLEGE 

OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
Architects: 

Elder & de Pierro 


KEIGHLEY TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
YORKS 

Architect: 

A. W. Glover 


OXFORD 

COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
ART & COMMERCE 

Architect: 


E. G. Chandler 


HATFIELD 

SECONDARY TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Architects: 

Easton & Robertson 


WORKINGTON COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION 


Architect: 
John H. Haughan 


THURROCK TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Architect: 


BASILDON 


FRYERNS COUNTY SECONDARY 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
Architect: 
Denis Clarke Hall 


BOURNEMOUTH 
MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 
Architect: 

John Burton 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
& SCHOOL OF ART 
Architect: 

Alister MacDonald 


DUNCAN OF JORDANSTONE 
COLLEGE OF ART 

DUNDEE 

Architect: 

James Wallace 


N. BEDS. COLLEGE 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION 
BEDFORD 
Architect: 
S. Vincent Goodman 


LONGLANDS COUNTY COLLEGE 
MIDDLESBROUGH 


Architect: 
K. J. Caton 


N.E. ESSEX 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
COLCHESTER 


QUEEN MARY COLLEGE 
MILE END ROAD 
Architects: 

Playne & Lacey 


Architect: 


H. Conolly 


R.N. ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
PLYMOUTH 
Architects Department, M.O.W. 


Modern 
Technical Colleges 
build with... 


CRITTALL WINDOWS 


% THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD + BRAINTREE - ESSEX + BRANCHES & DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
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HOPS... 
AND L.& 


Although you know more or less what goes 

into a glass of beer, it does not follow that 

you would be a successful brewer. Every industry 
has specialised knowledge, usually unsuspected 

by those who know it only by its end product. 
Brewery floors for instance should be resistant to 
acids, dustless, hardwearing, jointless and therefore 
easily hosed down. LITHOCRETE—Limmer & 
Trinidad’s Industrial Mastic Asphalt Flooring does, 
of course meet the requirements of all who need heavy 
duty floors but, more than that, it can be given 

the additional special qualities required to overcome 
the hazards of particular industrial operations. 
Descriptive leaflets on request. 


THE LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD. 
Trinidad Lake House. 232/242, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: TATe Gallery 4388. 


THE TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. (NORTH WESTERN) LTD. 
India Buildings, Water Street, Liverpool 2. Central 8591. 


THE WESTERN TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT CO. LTD. 
Asphalt House, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. Cardiff 24731. 


MEMBERS OF THE 


LIMMER & TRINIDAD GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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If you live to a hundred, you are unlikely to want to do much 
screw-fixing of eggshells! Yet this feat—possible only 
with a Rawlplug Fixing Device (a Rawlnut)-— 


Screw-fixed with d RAWLPLUG does serve to highlight the astonishing 
effectiveness of these Devices in making 

| i ‘difficult’ and even ‘impossible’ fixings simple and 

FIX N G DEV e straightforward. Whatever the screw or bolt 

fixing job, you'll save time, money and temper by 

using the appropriate Rawlplug Fixing Device. 


RAWLPLUGS 


The famous Rawlplug makes 
firm screw fixings in masonry 


RAWLBOLTS 

For light or heavy 
bolting jobs. A dry 
fixing of enormous 
strength—no cold 
chiselling, no waiting 
for cement to harden. 
In all bolt diameters 
up tol’, 


in a mere fraction of the time 
taken by any other method 
For all screw sizes up to }” 


diam. coach screws. 


RAWLNUTS 


The amazing Rawlnut forms its own 
‘rivet head’ behind the material when 
screwed up from the front. Shakeproof 
and waterproof, it has many valuable 
uses in both building and manufacture. 


GRAVITY TOGGLES 


Passed through a hole in 
hollow material, the long 
member falls into a vertical 
position by gravity, and is 
then drawn against the back 
of the material by screwing is 
from the front. ; 


SPRING TOGGLES 

For making firm fixings to such 
thin and structurally weak 
materials as plasterboard, 


ceilings, etc. The wings of the 
device spring apart behind the 
material and spread the load 
over a wide area. 


IMPOSSIBLE FIXINGS FIXING DEVICES #0 Speed and Strength! 
ARE EASY WITH 
The World's largest manufacturers of fixing devices 
8669 THE RAWLPLUG COMPANY LTD., CROMWELL RD., LONDON 8.W.7 4 
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Britain's 
Timber for 
Britain's 

Industry 


A new pattern 
of national distribution 
for Home Grown Timber 


The Home Grown Timber Marketing Corporation Ltd., formed in May, 1959, is the first 
and only organisation for providing British industry with bulk supplies of British timber. 


The activities of the Corporation comprise :- 


Central Marketing 


The Corporation co-ordinates supplies from its members, who are drawn from the many 
individual merchants comprising the Federated Home Timber Merchants’ Association 
and the Home Grown Timber Merchants’ Association of Scotland. By central marketing, 
the Corporation gives the industrial consumer controlled bulk delivery from as many as 
three hundred sawmills. 


Research and Information 


There is an extensive programme of utilisation research for home grown timber. The results 
of this research, together with other information, are available free and continuously 
through the Corporation’s Information Bureau 


Corporation Control Mark | 


The Control Mark of the Corporation is awarded only to timber that meets the standards 
required by its inspectorate. It is a guarantee to the industrial consumer that he is getting 
home grown timber of the correct quality and type, properly processed to his requirements 
delivered in the right quantity, at the right time and at a stable, economic price. 


Home Grown Timber Marketing Corporation Ltd 


40 BAKER STREET LONDON W.1. Telephone Hunter 2229 
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INTRODUCE THEIR NEW 54x18 
VITREOUS ENAMEL ON STEEL 


DOUBLE 


DRAI 


NER 


For pillar taps. Combining sink and double draining boards with splash back. 


The boards are panel-fluted and have pressed-in fall for correct draining. Made only 
without overflow. Length 54in. Width 18in. Bowl 183 in x 14in x 7in deep. 


The new Curran Double Drainer, like all other Curran 
Sinks, is made from heavy gauge, top grade British 
steel, onto which is fused a permanent coating of 
tough vitreous enamel. The Curran Double Drainer 


is designed to give the greatest bowl capacity, has 
correctly sloped draining boards, is easy to install and 
maintain. All materials used in its manufacture con- 
form to British Standards. 


Also available: the 36 x 18 and 42 x 18 reversibles; and the 42 x 18 and 42 x 21 with tap holes —in choice 


of blue, green, cream or white. 


Get in touch with your supplier now: or contact us for full details. 


EDWARD CURRAN ENGINEERING LTD, SINKS AND BATHS DIVISION, CARDIFF. TELEPHONE: CARDIFF 33644 
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10 to 60 amperes at 6°6/II kV 

15 to 100 amperes at 3°3 kV 

The fuse-links are fully A.S.T.A. certified in 
accordance with the requirements of B.S. 2692. 


Suitable for use in H.V. fuse-switches requiring 
a 10” x 2” oil-immersed cartridge fuse-link 
fitted »'th striker-pin tripping-device. 


Every stage of manufacture is subject to careful 
quality control to ensure, amongst other things, 
complete oil-tightness. All fuse-links are checked 
by X-ray examination during and after assembly. 


CURRENT(amps)} VOLTAGE (ky) 


Type Test Data 


60 - 250 mVA at II kV 
60 ° 250 mVA at 6°6 kV 
60 ° 150 mVA at 6°6 kV 


60 . 75 mVA at 3°3 kV 


100 


A. Reyrolle & Company Limited - Hebburn - 


England 
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rivets? 


There aren’t so many rivets in to-day’s steelwork, 


because Britain’s steel industry is now rolling 
new beams and columns, so proportioned as 
to carry the load without needing riveted-on plates. 
Welding also reduces the amount of riveting, and 


results in a neat, compact construction. 


CHEAPER 


These advances mean that the finished structure is 
cheaper, because steel and labour are saved. 


STRONGER A higher safe working stress is now recognized, again reducing the amount 
of steel needed for a given job. 


FURTHER SAVINGS Fire-proof encasement, hitherto calculated as a burden on the steel- 
work, is now eens 20 contributing to its strength: so that columns can be slimmer, 
saving steel and labour. 


4 


7 A STEEL-FRAMED BUILDING IS ALWAYS A SOUND 
° ° ° INVESTMENT BECAUSE ITS SECURITY IS UNQUESTIONABLE 
AND IT IS SO EASILY ALTERED OR ADAPTED 
BRITISH CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK ASSOCIATION, WESTMINSTER, S.W.I 
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GAYMEL 


eggshell irs 
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it’s Gay’s 
again with a 
new EGGSHELL 
finish 


GAYMEL EGGSHELL ENAMEL 


First came Gaymel Enamel, then the new Gaymel Flat Enamel and 

now GAy’s introduce a further addition to their superb range of finishes — 

GAYMEL EGGSHELL ENAMEL. 

This is an exceptionally high quality enamel for interior use. It gives a true 
‘eggshell’ sheen with a toughness and durability that withstands frequent washing. 
Gaymel Eggshell Enamel has a semi-paste consistency and can be applied coat 

on coat — without a separate undercoat — by brush, roller or spray. It is available 
from stock in 36 intermixable colours selected from Gay’s Architect’s Range. 

For really top class results, with less time and labour, 

specify GAYMEL EGGSHELL ENAMEL, another sound paint by Gay’s. 


Write for full information and shade cards to :— 


R. GAY & CGO. 93/97 New Cavendish Street, London, W1 
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iy would have 


Isambard Brunel’s bridge over the Thames at 
Taplow —the widest brick arches ever constructed — 
was doomed, so the cynics prophesied, to early 
collapse, but one hundred and twenty years later 

it remains a monument, and a hard-working one at 
that, to the ingenuity and understanding he 

brought to his material. 


Kee Klamps for tubular construction, the product 

of inventive minds at Reading, provide just those 
possibilities of construction that would have delighted 
the great Chief Engineer of the Great Western Railway. 


Kee Klamp Engineers, qualified to advise, are freely 
available to discuss applications of this system. 


GEO. H. GASCOIGNE CO. LTD. 
579 GASCOIGNE HOUSE, READING, BERKS. 
Telephone READING 54417 (3 lines) 
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The Imdugud Relief, out- 
standing among discoveri 
made at Al-'l 

ncorpor 


bitumen .. ind dated 
B.C. Re produc by 
— Copper and native bitumen are known to 
have been in use as long ago as 3100 B.C. 
because the weatherproof and corrosion- 
resistant properties of these materials 
have helped to preserve for 20th Century 
eyes relics of unbelievably ancient 


civilisations. 


| 

TODAY this same time-tested combina- z it 

tion of Copper and native bitumen now i 

derived from the great Trinidad Asphalt i 

‘lake’ provides modern building with 2 

COPPERTRINDA — the finest hand- ‘i 

made dampcourse in the world. i 
COPPERTRINDA 
for lasting protection 


Will Engert & Rolfe ar- 
range to have a sample of 
COPPERTRINDA sent to 


A sample of COPPERTRINDA will be sent 
to you immediately upon request to 


ENGERT & ROLFE LIMITED 


Cept Anji, Barchester Street London E14 M 
Tel. EAST 1441 
of 
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REDFYRE CENTRAMATIC 
makes oil-fired 
central heating the natural 
choice for three 
or four bedroomed houses 


Oil-fired central heating is to be found perfected 
today in the new Redfyre Centramatic. All the 
problems of convenience and economy have been 


“Kitchen Equipment’’ Design 

The new Redfyre Centramatic is the only 
oil-fired boiler which matches up to the 
accepted measurements for basic kitchen 
equipment. It is fully insulated, finished in a 
wipe-clean three-tone enamel and is avail- 
able in an attractive variety of popular 
kitchen colours. 


Complete Thermostatic Control 
The householder selects the temperature he 
needs on the temperature scale. Then the 
Redfyre Centramatic regulates the burning 
to keep the water automatically at the 
selected temperature. 


Automatic Combustion 
The Centramatic does not rely on chimney 
draught for efficient combustion, although 
it needs a chimney flue into which to 
exhaust. It provides its own draught, and 


regulates how much it needs. This saves a 
lot of fuss and bother. 


Electric Ignition 
Ordinary oil-fired boilers, when they are 
idling, cut down on the general rate of 
burning or rely on a simple pilot-light. 
Either way you get imperfect, uneconomi- 
cal and “‘sooty”’ combustion. The Redfyre 
Centramatic has the perfect solution: when 
the thermostat control indicates “‘no heat 
required”, the flames go out altogether and 
no oil or electricity is used. When heat is 
needed again, the oil is relit automatically 
and the unit is operating at maximum 
output within seconds. 
Easy to Install and Service 

The Redfyre Centramatic comes as a 
packaged unit. It requires no specialised 
installation technique. The local supplier 
can service it yearly, and that’s all the 
attention it should need. 


fay we tell you more ? 


Full technical specifications of the Redfyre Centramatic 
oil-fired boilers are available. Please write to Newton Chambers & Co. Ltd.. 


Redfyre Products, Thorncliffe, Sheffield. 


solved in the most sensible way to provide 
trouble-free service that has never been possible 
until now. Read on and you will see... 


Further Facts 

The Redfyre Centramatic can produce up 
to 50,000 B.T.U.s per hour—enough for 
radiators, plus heated towel rails, plus 
ample hot water for the kitchen, plus hot 
baths. In other words it is ideal for the 
three or four bedroomed house. A point to 
remember is that because the Centramatic 
has the benefit of electric ignition, it is still 
efficient and economical when worked at 
less than its full capacity. 


Two Sizes Available 
There is also available a larger version, the 
Centramatic 80, with an hourly output of 
80,000 B.T.U.s. It has all the good points 
of the Centramatic 50, is cylindrical in 
shape (22 ins. diameter by 54 ins. high) and 
compact for its output. 


Centramatic 50 £128 
Centramatic 80 £149 
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For decorative treatments alone, perfor- 
ated metal or plastic offers almost unlimited 
scope, but there are cases—and here is an 
example—where perforation is a funda- 
mental requirement. For such applica- 
tions, perforated metal provides a solution 
which is entirely satisfactory from both 
technical and aesthetic angles. 


THOUSANDS OF PATTERNS 


Harveys hold tools for a host of patterns 
suitable for small, medium or large-scale 
panels in most metals and in various 
gauges. Certain patterns can also be pro- 
duced in plastic and other sheet materials, 
and enquiries concerning the possibility of 
working other materials are welcomed. 


VARIETY OF FINISHES 


Perforated metal can be finished to produce 
the maximum sales appeal and to ensure 
prolonged service. It may be stove 
enamelled in colour, plated, oxidised, 
anodised or polished and lacquered. 

FULL TECHNICAL SERVICE is offered to 
designers contemplating new applications 
of perforated metal and plastics. 


NOOO 


yi 


HARVEY 


** Queen Convectair” 


PERFORATED 
METALS & PLASTICS zu, 


using Harvey Pattern No. 386. 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD. 
WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7. Telephone: GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 


Also available: HARVEY Patent Metalace and Woven Ribbon Wirework in many attractive patterns and finishes. 
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First British Liner with 
escalators 


m.s. Amazon, built by Harland and Wolff Ltd for Royal 
Mail Lines Ltd, is equipped with four J. & E. Hall Escalators 
between the galley and the 1st and 2nd class dining saloons. 


REFRIGERATION 


). & E. Hall equipment in m.s. Amazon provides refrigeration 


for air conditioning and cools 45 cargo spaces, provision 


rooms and food storage chambers. 


LIFTS 


J. & E. Hall also manufactured and installed lifts for 


C. | passengers, baggage, service and engineers. 


DARTFORD-KENT 
Telephone: Dartford 23456 


A member of the Hail-Thermotank group 
Offices and Works throughout Great Britain and Overseas 


AP 364 
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ODE TO A U 


It's a difficult job, is bending bores 

Without disturbing diametores. 

But there are ways, and ECONA found ‘em, 
Of bending bores with a tube stuck round ‘em 
Placing their name on the Plumber's map 
With a highly efficient and faultless trap, 
And gaining distinction on several points, 
For bending the elbow, in low-down joints. 


On sober reflection for traps and fittings of the highest quality you will find 


ECON A. 
CAN HELP YOU 


Write for a copy of the grey catalogue 
ECONA MODERN PRODUCTS LTD AQUA WORKS HIGHLANDS ROAD SHIRLEY WARWICKSHIRE 


Telephones: SOLIHULL 3078 (3 lines) * Grams: SOLIHULL 3078 B'ham 
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TYPE SIX now offers a new vertical moduls oclely pew panel range, 
and a choice of ceiling heighis, changes of ‘ovels suitable 
for the smaller type of scheme where cost is . aod out DERWENT : 
system of construction feo elaborate 


New TYPE SIX is designed fo increase the flexibility and 


introduee current architectural design trends, vning the basie 


economle features and quality of t/ ow weil known earler 


The system now permits the de of ma voes of Suitding, inctudng 
small schools, individual elassroon ammunity >, village halls, 
offices, pavilions and dormitor 3 
product 


S 


&n essential part of TYPE Six 


quality always associated with \ 


vie HALLAWM™M 
Timber Buitidings Oivision 
LANGLEY MILL - NOTTINGHAM 
| 
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less weight... 
lags work with ‘MURILITE’ 


the Pre-mixed Perlite Plaster 


*MURILITE ' is a pure Gypsum plaster pre-mixed with Perlite, a lightweight aggre- 
gate which is a type of rhyolitic glass material honeycombed with air cells and is 
one-tenth the weight of sand. 


Pre-mixed at our Works, ensuring strict conformation to specification, 
*MURILITE” simply needs the addition of water on site before use—no sand 
whatever being required. 


Three times lighter than traditional sanded plasters ‘ MURILITE ’ is much easier 
to work and makes a major reduction in all-round ‘ dead load '"—a most important 
point, architecturally, in the planning of multi-storey buildings. 


Unlike sand, the Perlite aggregate is of consistently high quality. It provides 
*MURILITE ’ with extremely good properties of fire resistance plus improved 
thermal insulation which reduces heat-loss through walls and ceilings, minimizes 
condensation and the subsequent risk of pattern staining. The Bonding Coat grade 
of MURILITE '—which incorporates Vermiculite as the aggregate—adheres 
excellently to concrete, and, like all other ‘ MURILITE ° plasters is free from lime, 
thus allowing early decoration. 


Being a Gypsum-based plaster, ‘ MURILITE ° is free from shrinkage cracks. 
We should like to give you further details of this versatile lightweight plaster—or 
provide advice on your plastering problems. 


CAFFERATA CO.LTD. 


NEWARK - NOTTS. 
TELEPHONE: NEWARK 2060 TELEGRAMS: ‘CAFFERATA’ NEWARK 
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Light diffusion 


in plastic materials 


I Elcoplas ‘ Modulas ’ lighting louvres provide the architect and light 
fittings designer with a system louvres designed either to 
co-ordinate with typical opening sizes for standard ceiling grid 
dimensions, or alternatively to be suitable for fabrication into any 
desired size. 


2 ‘ Elcoplas ' louvre $ in. mesh x 4 in. depth, diamond or square mesh. 
Registered Design No. 873594. 


*Elcoplas’ louvre in. meshx in. depth, diamond or square 
mesh. 


4 ‘ Elcoplas ’ modulus louvre 2 in. meshx I? in. depth, diamond or 
square mesh, illustrated with plastic ‘Z’ framing. Coloured 
pyramids in five different colours available for fitting into the cells. 


5 ‘Plasmatic ’ diffuser panels available in opal, pearl, clear. Interlock- 
ing panels are |04 in. centre to centre, and are supplied in maximum 
lengths of 4 ft. or less to order. 


6 Plastic supporting sections: 
a lin. x Angle b 3 in. ‘Z' Edging cI in. ‘Z’ Edging 
dlin.xlin.‘Z’ Edging e2in. Tee Bar f Tee Bar 
g | in. Tee Bar h If in. Angle i Igin. ‘H’ Section 
j | in. x layin. Special *Z’ Edging 


7 Typical sections of plastic extruded diffusers, as supplied to lighting 
fitting manufacturers. 


8 Moulded plastic shade and louvre as produced to the design of 
Messrs. Hume Atkins & Co., Ltd. (Registered Design No. 880153). 


DESBOROUGH PARK ROAD 
HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 
Telephone: High Wycombe 4111/4 
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the board you can trust — to do so many jobs, so well 


one of the world’s great man-made materials 


THE AIRSCREW COMPANY & JICWOOD LTD 
WEYBRIDGE + SURREY 


a TELEPHONE: WEYBRIDGE 2242/7 WPS 85 
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Cisterns, Flushing Troughs, etc. 
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DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY a 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


| 


Featured on Page 277 of this issue 


WHITTALL 


BUILDERS SINCE 1796 fey 


W. J. WHITTALL & SON LTD. 


LANCASTER STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 4. Telephone: ASTon Cross 0524 
and 
ERNEST GARDENS, THAMES ROAD, LONDON, W.4. Telephone: CHIswichk 6335 
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DIFFERENT CEMENTONE PRODUCTS 


number seven 
FLAT AND GLOSS FINISHES 


Cementone Number Seven Exterior Flat Finish is designed specially for the decora 
tion and protection of ai// exterior wa// surfaces. /t is a/so available as an /nterior 
Flat Finish. Number Seven Fiat and Gloss Finishes are suitable for Interior or Exterior. 


THERE ARE 


new and o/d surfaces 


Joseph Freeman 
Sons 4 Co. Ltd. 
Cementone Works 


Wandsworth ase Cementone No.1 Permanent Colours for Cement 
London, S.W.16 Cementone No.2 Waterproofing Powder 
Cementone No.3 Transparent Waterproofer 
Cementone No. Concrete Floor Binder 
Cementone No.6 Waterproof Flat Finish yooe 
Cementone No.7 Flat and Gloss Finishes 
Cementone No.8 Concrete Hardener 
— Cementone No.9 Waterproof Stoneface Composition 
Cementone No. 10 Surface Tinter 
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ANOTHER FINE EXAMPLE OF 


TOUGHENED GLASS DOORS 


for KENNARDS 
of Croydon 


Illustrated are two views of the imposing 
entrance to the Supermarket section of 
Messrs. Kennards of Croydon. 


*‘STEELPLATE’ Toughened Glass Doors 
are being more extensively used in this type 
of modern store, where the many advantages, 
including unobstructed view and easy access, 
are so vitally essential. 


Architects : 
George Baines & Syborn, A.R.1.B.A, 


Photographs by courtesy of the ‘Shopfitters, 
Messrs. Courtney Pope Ltd. 


For all types of toughened glass consult the manufacturers Pager conic 
Technical literature available upon request ry = 


GLASS WORKS STAMFORD ROAD LONDON 


Telephone : CLissold 1/2/ (P.B. Ex.) 


GLASS MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 


* 4 
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A high density development for Leeds City Council 


Architect: 

The late R. A. H. Livett, 
O.B.E., A.R.LB.A., 

. City Architect of Leeds. 


Contractor : 
F. Shepherd and Son Ltd., York. 


FLATS—CROMWELL HEIGHTS, 
LINCOLN GREEN ESTATE, LEEDS. 


.... using Phorpres Common 


This multi-storey block of 50 flats at the Lincoln Green Estate, 
Leeds, is one of 11 similar blocks to be built on the 40 acre 


redevelopment area. 1,500 dwellings are scheduled to house 


4,700 people. Other amenities—shops, garages, schools, clinic, 


club and public houses —are also planned. 
In the completed construction 1,036,000 3” ‘ Phorpres ’ Dapple 
Lights, 148,000 ‘ Phorpres’ Commons and 9,000 ‘ Phorpres ’ 


Slip Tiles will have been used. 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED — in the service of the Building Industry 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel: HOLborn 8282 
BY APPOINTMENT Midland District Office : Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3. Tel: Central 4141 
"South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol 1. Tel: Bristol 23004/5 
Northern District Office: St. Paul's House, 20-22 St. Paul's Street, Leeds. Tel: Leeds 20771 PHORPRES 
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NOTTINGHAM CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
choose Ceramic Tiles 


the most hygienic and beautiful surface material, 
for their modern Self-Service Store, in Dungannon Road. 
Combining visual stimulation with easy hygienic perfection 

Ceramic Tiles make the most and the best 


of surface areas, everywhere. 


Architect: W. V. Betts & Son, A/A.R.A.B.A. 
41 Bridgford Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham. 


Visit the Association's display of ceramic tiles at the Building Centre, Store St., Tottenham Court Rd., W.C.1. 


Ceramic TIIILIE|S 


British Ceramic Tile Council 
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Satisfy by design 
ASK for details of the ful) sPectRum range 

of fine Woven fabrics. Pattern books will be sent 

request to architects and designers. 


BLACKBURN LANCASHIRE 


WALTER STREET - 


SPECTRUM FABRICS LIMITED 


62 OXFORD STREET, WI 
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New colours 


and patterns 


Owing to limitations of printing, 
the colours shown here 

may differ from those 

of actual Formica patterns. 


Bleached 
Dark 


Linette 
Persian Blue 
Canary Yellow 
Holly Green 
Autumn Tan 
Tangerine 


Macassar Ebony 
Grey 
Dark 
Light 


FORMICA—THE FINEST OF ALL THE DECORATIVE LAMINATES 
Formica Lid, De La Rue House, 84/86 Regent Street, London W1 


*FORMICA is a registered trademark. 
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... but bone dry and wonderfully decorative 


The beautiful mallard in common with all ducks is able to keep its feathers coated 


with an oil-like substance which gives complete protection against the water. And 
all the time it retains the grace and beauty which we have come to expect 


from so delightful a creature. 


Other things, too, need to be protected from water and damp, and it’s equally 


important also that they look decorative and keep their appearance for a long time. 
So far as buildings are concerned, the range of R.I.W. products gives these 


properties and has done for over a hundred years. 


Superb materials giving complete damp-proofing and protection of exterior masonry 
and other surfaces plus a wonderful finish which may be in any one of a variety of 
colours. Remarkably easy to apply, a brush or spray gun is all that is needed. 


To find out more about these first-rate products please write for descriptive literature. 


PROTECTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED, 325, Whitehorse Road, 
e: Thornton Heath 6121, 
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WIENER STADTHALLE 


The wide-swinging interior above, 1, 
shows the Vienna Stadthalle with 
seating disposed for an audience of 
maximum capacity. It represents the 
end-product of one of the most 
interesting but least-noticed compe- 
titions that has been held in Europe 
since before the war. The earlier 
history of the competition will be 
found set out in AR, June, 1958, and 

as there stated—the executed design 
is that of Roland Rainer, in spite of 
the fact that Alvar Aalto split the 
first prize with him. 

The executed version shows a num- 
ber of variations from the prize- 
project, notably in the section. Thus, 
while the basic concept is still that of 
two giant ramps of seating flanking 
the spielplatz, with the roof carried 
between the tops of the ramps and the 
central services gantry—2 shows the 
structure before the side roofs were in 


place, and the gantry half roofed— 
the form of the truss-work in the roof, 
and of the visible ceiling has heen 
considerably modified, giving ‘he 
section seen in 3. This cross-sectio: 
also gives some idea of the variety 
=e ways in which the lower part of (! 
hall can be modified for differe: 
purposes. The structure of the ramps 
does not come right down to ground 
level, and the lower tiers of seating, 
visible in 1, as well as left of centre 
; in 3, are on trolleys and can be 
i wheeled away. A false floor can then 
be built up at the level of the bottom 
- of the ramps, or a banked cycle track 
seh can be inserted, as in 4, or right of 
; centre in 3. 
Externally, the basic section of the 
i hall is frankly expressed, 5, but the 
general treatment does not—as so 
often happens with such buildings 
leave the noble simplicity of the main 
structure islanded in a visual slum of 
car-parks and hot dog stands. The 


Auditorium/Sports Hall 
by Roland Rainer 
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Stadthalle 


approaches have been decently town- 
scaped, 6, and the formal areas 
between the hall proper and _ its 
numerous ancillary buildings have 
been laid out not only with planting 
and paving, but also works of art— 
7 is a sculpture by Wander Bertoni in 
the parking/entry courtyard on the 
administration side of the hall. 

7 


SPACE-FRAME-GAME 


Periodically there comes to light a 
building that—whatever its other 
merits—seizes the attention by the way 
in which it exemplifies or dramatizes 
some aspect of modern architecture. 
Such a structure is the hillside house 
in California by Craig Ellwood, 8, 
recently illustrated by Arts and Archi- 
tecture (January, 1960). Here seems to 
be the ultimate demonstration of 
modern architecture as an erector toy, 
a private myth that has lurked not far 
below the surface ever since the Crystal 


Palace, and frequently erupted in our 
own century—most recently, perhaps, 
in Charles Eames’s own house. But 
here it reaches an extreme point, the 
whole structure becomes a neutral 
space-grid of horizontal and vertical 
members, with no apparent scale of 
their own, and the house is made by 
skinning over the top range. 

The chances are that another view- 
point, or another photograph, like 9, 
taken from the flanking sun-deck, will 
reveal the house in a completely 


different light, but we must still remain 
grateful to Marvin Rand for having 
taken just one photograph that reveals 
an aspect of architecture with such 
startling clarity. 


| CIRCULATIONIST 


MANIFESTO 


Debord on Planning 


It may well be that the spectre 
haunting town-planning is a Situa- 
tionist. Certainly, the promise of Guy 
Debord’s early researches into the 
micro-psychology of towns, his plot- 
ting of gradients of psycho-geographi- 
cal drift, as they were reported in AR, 
July, 1958, has been fulfilled in the 
creation of the concept of Urbanisme 
Unitaire. 

To recapitulate briefly, the Situa- 
tionist Position (to use one of the 
movement's pet phrases) is this—that 
the function of creative activity is to 
construct situations, that is, the 
‘factual construction of transient 
ambiences for our existence, and their 
transformation on to a higher emo- 
tional plane’ (the translation is rough, 
but the terminology of the original 
French is specialized). For example, 
the function of a work of art is to 
create a momentary ambience, or 
environment, for the beholder, and 
to raise his responses to a higher 
plane. 

But, equally, there are any number 
of pre-existing constructed environ- 
ments (a phrase that might almost be 
used by either Situationists or Italian 
Neo-Libertarians) which have some 
emotional effect on those who occupy 
them, and the various parts of towns 
are clearly in this class. Thus one finds 
the Situationists simultaneously manu- 
facturing machines a épater les bour- 
geois (such as Debord's notorious 
anti-film Hurlements en faveur de Sade) 
and making systematic attempts to 
map the intangibles of town planning. 
Much of Paris has been so mapped, 
and Debord has published the results 
(AR, July, 1958); an English member 
of the group, Ralph Rumney, was 
lost to the cause in an attempt to 
survey the urbanistic jungle of Venice, 
and a psycho-geographic study of 
Amsterdam is promised, the field- 
work to be done this spring. 

Two main techniques seem to be 
employed in these explorations—one 
is clearly a simple mass-observation of 
the way people behave (comportement 
is a good word among Situationists) in 
different urban environments, the 
other, and more publicized technique 
is the assessment of psycho-geographi- 
cal drift, that is, the way in which an 
undirected pedestrian tends to move 
about in a particular quarter of the 
town, tending to establish natural 
connections between places, the zones 
of influence of particular institutions 
and public services, and so forth. It 
may well be objected that these 
techniques are un-scientific, disorderly 
and too subjective, but the fact 
remains that the Situationists are 
studying the actual texture of towns 
and their relationship to human beings 
more intensively than most architects 
and in a more down-to-pavement 
manner than most town-planners. 

For this reason, their positive 
proposals are worth study. Some of 
them are only of the nature of a current 
project to colonize that mysterious 
eyot in the Seine (the A//ée des Cygnes) 
whose main function is to carry the 
intermediate piers of railway bridges 
between the fifteenth and sixteenth 
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The recessed fittings illustrated are made in various sizes 
and incorporate a completely new method of securing simple 
maintenance by means of the Allom Heffer patent locking 
device (Patent Application No. 32933/59) which provides: 


B® A positive method of opening and shutting on a pull-push 
principle. 


@ Hinging on either side of the fitting when fully clear of 
the ceiling. 


® Complete detachment of the diffuser when required. 


Apply for Brochure series 707 


17 MONTPELIER STREET - KNIGHTSBRIDGE - LONDON - SW7 - TELEPHONE KNIGHTSBRIDGE 6897-8 
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Circulationism 
arrondissements. A gimmick? Pos- 


sibly, but why should the third isle of 
Paris be uninhabited, and what a 
marvellous place to live, anyhow! 
Of more general application, however, 
is Debord's formal taking up of a 
Situationist Position on traffic circu- 
lation. The document in question 
appeared in No. 3 of Internationale 
Situationniste, and though some of the 
detailed positions may alarm and 
shock, the general tenor of the 
argument is close to much that has 
been said already in the pages of AR. 

Debord’s point of departure is that 
the motor-car is not a means of 
transport but the ‘supreme good’ of a 
way of life that has gone adrift, and 
that time spent in travelling is merely 
extra work. We must rid ourselves of 
this state of affairs and make transport 
extra pleasure. To remake architec- 
ture in terms of the demands of motor- 
traffic alone is to be unrealistic; 
architecture must be re-made in terms 
of all forms of mobility. Even if it were 
possible to divide a town into zones 
of work and residence, there would 
still have to be a third zone, that of 
life, liberty and leisure; in any case the 
intentions of Unitary Urbanism are 
against such divisions. It is not a 
question of fighting the motor-car, 
but of preventing it destroying its own 
function through congestion. The 
motor-car is not necessarily here to 
stay, in any case—other forms of 
transport may supersede it. Thus most 
of the allegedly practical propositions 
for dealing with it are quite unreal. 

As will be recognized, much of this 


10 
argument lies close to the lines of 
thought pursued by AR and the 


Architects’ Journal, but the peroration 
reminds us that we are in another 
country. ‘Revolutionary town-planners 
are not concerned solely with the 
movement of things, and of men stuck 
in a world of things. They will attempt 
to break these topological chains, 
and experiment with terrains for the 
circulation of men through a more 
authentic life.’ 

Rhetoric? Again, not altogether so. 
A recent edition of the Dutch magazine 
Forum (6, 1959), devoted to the inte- 
gration of the arts, had a kind of 
Situationist supplement, expounding 
the concept of Unitary Urbanism, 
which is defined, among other things 


as a ‘Theory of the employment of all 
the arts and sciences . . .” in the con- 
struction of urban situations, and here 
was an example of the creation of such 
a terrain—a project by the Dutch 
Situationist who signs himself simply 
as ‘Constant,’ for a Covered City. 
This would indeed break the topo- 
logical chains, since it calls for nothing 
less than the clearance of all the ground 
surface for vehicular circulation, and 
the suspension of the rest of the city, 
10, in a giant space-frame above it. 
In a_ characteristically Situationist 
manner this reverses the normal 
solution of clearing the ground for 
pedestrians and putting the vehicles 
up in the air, as in the expressways of 
the US. 


HOUSE 
FOR 


In the first article of the AR 1960 
series (February, 1960) reference was 
made to the possibility of a pre- 
fabricated house in plastics, conceived 
as a number of service or amenity 
units plugged together with standard 
connectors. This concept may be seen 
admirably exemplified in a project by 
Jacques Baudon which gained an 
honourable mention in the Maison 
Européenne competition held in con- 
nection with the 1959 Foire de Gand. 
The basic concept, as the plan shows, 
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11, is for a series of standard corridor 
units (5) plugged together and each 
having two side openings. To such side 
openings can be plugged bedrooms (1), 
bathrooms and kitchens (2, 3), cloak- 


rooms (4) or living spaces (7). As the 
plan also shows, the living space is 
conceived in completely different 
terms to the other units, and the model 
shows how different. While the service 
and sleeping units are all self-support- 
ing plastic shells, 12, the living room is 
conceived as a transparent tent, carried 
on four arms cantilevered from the 
corridor structure. 

Although space-consuming, the 
scheme has obvious attractions, but 
these were not apparent to the writer 
who reviewed the competition entries 
in Habiter (6, 1959) and announced 


‘It will be like living in a railway 


carriage, going up and down the 
corridor looking for the eating com- 
partment or the sleeping compart- 
ment; as for the living-space it is no 
more than an attractive fantasy.’ 
Men have had to eat milder words 
than this before now, and a close 
study of the detailed drawings for 


Baudon’s project suggests that the 
fantasy is well grounded in practical 
fact. The kitchen/bathroom units, 13, 
which span over two plugging-peints 
on the corridor chain, have been 
thought through in a manner that 
recalls the similarly thorough studies 
of Coulon and Schein, or the Phelps- 
Dodge bathroom of Buckminster 
Fuller. In addition, the concept of the 


13 


house as a long-chain structure, 14, 
affords a means of creating a genuinely 
expandable house without formal or 
domestic disorder—single bedrooms 
could be unplugged and replaced by 
doubles, or a whole extra section of 


corridor could be plugged in, making 
provision for two more bedroom 
additions. Conversely for a dwindling 
family; but in either case one interest- 
ing aesthetic point remains: it would 
clearly be more economical to have 
much shorter corridor units, but would 
the design then be as convincing 
visually? 


The Swiss magazine Werk saw out 
the Fifties with a leading article on the 
problem of ‘epigonism’ in modern 
architecture. The trend of the argu- 
ment was not altogether what might be 
expected—a multiplicity of ‘styles’ 
within the modern movement was 
deplored, whether caused by a commer- 
cial desire for novelty, or by the 
tendency of those with a more serious 
approach to adhere to the following 
of a ‘Master,’ be it Wright, Mies, 
Neutra or whom-you-will. As a result, 
there is no general style of our time, 
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Epigonen 


as there was in 1927 at the Weissenhof 
exhibition, and ‘everything in the way 
of research and actual projects is 
being done on an individualistic basis.’ 

Against the background of these 
Propositions, how is one to assess the 
villa at Cologny, Geneva, 15, by the 
Swiss architect Georges Brera which is 
illustrated in the same number of Werk 
(12, 1959)? At first sight this is 
School-of-Late-Corb, in such a way 
that it links immediately with Kenzo 
Tange in one direction and Andre 
Wogensky in the other—here are the 
same pattern-shuttered walls, muscular 
stair structures, hither-and-thither win- 
dows, even the same gargoyles. Here 
the status of epigonism is to make for 
international unity, rather than an 
excess of diversification. But the 
moment one looks at the elevations in 
their totality, 16, the picture changes, 
and this is no more Corbusian than is 
the work of a Johansen or a Bakema. 
The colliding and overlapping volumes 
belong to an altogether different 
tradition, and Brera’s individuality 
appears to reside somehow in his 
mediation between two seemingly 
exclusive traditions. In this sense, at 
least, he contributes to the creation 
of a general style in exact measure as 
he is a true epigone of two different 
ways of conceiving architecture. 


16 
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no.5 BUILDING 


The Japanese custom of giving 
their new university buildings simple 
numbers, instead of naming them 
after public figures or benefactors, 
must often give Western readers a 
feeling of inadequate respect for 


worthwhile buildings. Eiji Miyagawa’s 


science block for Nihon university, 17, 
surely deserved a more dignified fate 
than to be known as No. 5 Building. 
A tough-minded design in raw con- 
crete, hollow-blocks and aluminium 
sashings, it is much admired, simply 
as good educational design but also 
because ‘the brutalistic approach (to 
quote Japan Architect, 34, 1959) gives 
the edifice a distinction of its own, and 


the style is certainly more appropriate 
to a genuinely urban college than an 
artificial attempt at ivied walls and 
spacious lawns.” 

However, the brutalism, and the 
need to pack a great deal of teaching 
accommodation on to a very restricted 
urban site, do not mean that Building 
No. 5 is without its graces—nearly a 
third of the ground floor is devoted to 
the entrance loggia, 18,19, with its mural 


sculpture in concrete by Yazuru Ono, 
and the roof which is—as so often in 
Japanese universities—practically the 
only free space, has been treated as an 
open terrace with low sitting out of 
the wind, and high sitting under a 
three-legged canopy, 20, for the view. 

There are four floors of laboratories, 
and two of drawing offices, above 
three floors of communal facilities, 


library, offices, etc., and the interiors 
are—like the exteriors—tough but 
elegant in a very Japanese way, as 
exemplified by the second-floor con- 
ference room, 21, with its beton brut 
and spindle-shanked furniture. 

21 
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Famous 
‘TANGENT’ 


for DOORS SLIDING AND FOLDING and 
DOORS SLIDING ROUND THE CORNER 


up to 20 ft. high and for any width of opening. 


Seen in successful operation the world over. 


Despatch bays of William Jackson & Son Bakery,” Stockton-on-Tees, Opening 84 ft. wide overall. 


STRAIGHT-RUN 


SINGLE — DOUBLE — TRIPLE TRACKS 
Industrial Doors in either wood or metal. 
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TUBULAR TRACKS (10 sizes) take the weight above. 
BOTTOM ROLLERS (4 sizes) for weight on the floor. 


‘ULTRA’ 


OVERHEAD GARAGE GEAR 


Overhead doors are safe—quiet— 
always positive on Henderson 
‘ULTRA’ Gear. 4 Standard Sets 
available for doors from 40 Ibs. to 
210 Ibs. Request List OD. 


18 ft. high, ‘Straight Run’ and 
‘Tangent’ doors at the Maidstone and 
District Motor Service Borough Green Depot. 


Qualified Technical Representatives in all areas readily wait 
upon you. 
Unrivalled Drawing Office Service offered without obligation. 


We urge discussion during the planning stage to determine the 
right gear. 


SLIDING DOOR GEAR 


for any Door, Window or Partition that slides or folds. 


P. C. HENDERSON LIMITED, HAROLD HILL, ROMFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND. 
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FRENGEWR SEATED AND ACOUSTIC CEILINGS 


OFFER YOU FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


Freedom of choice enables you to use 
perforated or unperforated panels made of 
aluminium, steel, plaster or asbestos. It gives 
choice of heated, unheated or cooled 
ceilings and, because of its rapid response to 
automatic controls, freedom of choice 

of room temperature. All types of lighting 
can be incorporated together witha 


choice of pane! colours. 


FRENGER CEILINGS LIMITED, 7-12 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, WCI. EUSton 6084/8 
12 HARTER STREET, MANCHESTER I, Centra! 46/2 65 BALFOUR AVENUE, BELFAST, Belfast 28768 
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STRUCTURAL HISTORY AT 
SHEERNESS 

It is not often that a large building 
of considerable historical importance 
is quite unknown one year and stands 
fully documented and recorded a 
couple of years later, but this has 
happened in the case of the boat-store 
in the Royal Naval Dockyard at Sheer- 
ness which is the subject of our frontis- 
piece this month—page 228. 

It was noticed by Mr. Eric de Maré 
when he toured the naval dockyards 
taking photographs for the special 
issue of the REVIEW entitled ‘The 
Functional Tradition,’ published in 
July, 1957.* The interest of the build- 
ing was evident, and he and Prof. 
A. W. Skempton decided to investi- 
gate it further. They did so with great 
thoroughness with the co-operation of 
the Admiralty and the Public Records 
Office and the help of Miss Carlotta 
Hacker and Mrs. Charlotte Baden- 
Powell. The results were given in a 
paper read by Prof. Skempton to 
the Newcomen Society on February 3 
this year. 

‘A mere eight years later than the 
Crystal Palace,’ he said, ‘it (the Sheer- 
ness boat-store) seems to belong to 
a different age in spite of the advanced 
technique of that work. Moreover 
the boat-store was completed twelve 
years before the famous Menier 
factory in France, traditionally though 
quite incorrectly considered to be the 
first multi-storey iron-framed building. 
Also, the Menier factory is far less 
elegant structurally, whilst architec- 


* And for the book arising out of it: The 
Functional Tradition in Early Industrial Build- 
ings. Edited by J. M. Richards. The Architec- 
tural Press, 36s. 


turally it is altogether typical of the 
late Victorian period.’ 

The boat-store, on the other hand, 
looks forward to the frame-and-fill 
aesthetic of a hundred years later. It 
is in fact just a hundred years old. 
Prof. Skempton was able to examine 
the original working-drawings, which 
are dated 1858; the iron columns bear 
plaques dated 1859; Admiralty records 
show that the builder’s final account 
was settled in August, 1860. 

The drawings are signed by G. T. 
Greene, who was Director of Engin- 
eering and Architectural Works to the 
Admiralty from 1850 to 1864. Prof. 
Skempton’s researches prove that 
Colonel Greene designed the building 
personally and he thus emerges as a 
significant figure in the development of 
iron structures. The beat-store is not 
only a very early example of a multi- 
storey building with exposed iron 
frame, but is perhaps the first to 
use the simple H-section columns and 
beams in place of the more elaborate 
decorated forms typical of the period. 
In his paper Prof. Skempton analysed 
in some detail the building's relation- 
ship to other pioneer iron structures, 
and also paid some attention to its 
builder, Henry Grissell (1817-83), 
proprietor of the Regent’s Canal Iron 
Works, who was an iron founder and 
constructor of some note, pupil and 


assistant of Bramah and collaborator 
with Robert Stephenson. Prof. Skemp- 
ton described the workmanship of the 
boat-store as first class. 

The inside of the building is as 
impressive as the outside. It consists 
of two four-storey aisles flanking a 
high central nave. The latter is spanned 
by three travelling gantries, one at each 
floor level. Boats are manoeuvred into 
position on the floor, hoisted on to a 
trolley on one of the travellers which is 
moved to its destined position, and 
the trolley carrying the boat is then 
run off on to the adjacent upper floor. 
The whole structure is 210 ft. long and 
135 ft. wide and is lit through lights 
in the roof of the nave and by con- 


tinuous windows along either side 
at every floor level, interrupted only 
by the exposed iron columns, 15 ft. 
apart. The spandrel panels are of 
corrugated iron, set in behind the 
column flanges. The internal columns, 
including the main columns cither 
side of the nave (spanned by riveted 
plate girders) are spaced 30 ft. apart 
longitudinally, and each aisle has 
four rows of columns 14 ft. 6 in. apart 
transversely. 

With only minor alterations the 
building stands exactly as it did, but 
within the last few months, in accor- 
dance with the previously announced 
plan for the reduction of naval 
establishments, the Admiralty has 
withdrawn from Sheerness and the 
dockyard has been taken over by 
Building Developments Ltd. for use by 
private industry. The best of the early 
buildings there are“scheduled, but ex- 


1, interior of the \boat store at Sheerness, 
Showing one’ of the four-storey aisles. 

2, aldate plaque from'one of the iron columns. 
3, detail of the junction of column and beams. 


perience makes us aware that tat does 
not do enough to safeguard buildings 
which, as in this case, are of out- 
standing historic value. 


NEW LIGHT ON LEONI! 


New information concerning the 
early career of Giacomo Leoni, 
especially as regards his relationship 
with Nicholas Dubois, has recently 
been brought to light by the discovery, 
in the library of McGill University. 
Montreal, of an unpublished manu- 
script by Leoni dated Dusseldorf, 
1708, and consisting of studies of the 
Five Orders, together with a treatise 
on elementary mathematics for the use 
of engineers. 

According to Professor Wittkower's 
article on Leoni’s great edition of 
Palladio, published in Arte Veneta in 
1854, Leoni is first heard of working 
at the Elector Palatine’s castle at 
Bensberg, near Cologne, where he 
probably arrived in 1708 or 1709 
(although it may be noted that he is not 
mentioned in G. M. Raparini’s MS. of 
1709, which contains biographies of 
the artists then working at Bensberg). 
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4, tithe page of the newly discovered Leoni 
manuscript. 


Similarly Leoni’s meeting with Dubois, 
who later ‘provided the English as 
well as the French translation’ of 
the 1715 Palladio, is ascribed by 
Professor Wittkower (for want of any 
other evidence) to the period after he 
arrived in London (c. 1713). Yet the 
McGill MS. suggests that by 1708 
Leoni was already in Germany, was 
already re-drawing and amending 
the 1570 woodcuts of Palladio’s Five 
Orders, and was already collaborating 
with Dubois (then a military engineer 
with Marlborough’s forces) since four- 
fifths of the MS. is in French. Further- 
more, certain errors in translation 
suggest that Dubois, far from provid- 
ing a French translation from the 
Italian in Leoni’s trilingual edition of 
1715-20, merely used the existing 
translation of Fréart de Chambray 
(published in 1650) and re-transiated 
this into English. 


Peter Collins 


NEW PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE 


One of the most surprising examples 
of enlightened patronage of modern 


architecture in a place where super- 
ficial thinking might not have expected 
to find it, is the commissioning of new 
buildings for The Times from Richard 
Llewelyn-Davies and John Weeks (in 
association with Ellis, Clarke and 
Gallanaugh). Llewelyn-Davies, whose 
reflections on the impact of new 
sciences on architecture appeared in 
last month’s AR, has been one of the 
hero-figures of the tough-minded 
intellectual approach to architecture 
in England since the war and his 
contributions to research (through the 
Nuffield Trust) and to design (usually 
in partnership with John Weeks) have 
constituted one of the most radical 
aspects of recent English architecture. 
To find him now as architect to The 
Times, not long after his appointment 
to the head of the Bartlett School, 
suggests that ‘The Establishment’ is 
not what it was—and also, possibly, 
that Modern Architecture has matured 
somewhat and gained the kind of 
authority that impresses men oc- 
cupying positions of authority. 

The new buildings, as seen in the 
model, 5, are grouped around a new 
Printing House Square, the traditional 
(and only) home of The Times, but the 
square itself has been opened out to 
Queen Victoria Street, which is (in 
terms of town-planning history) a 
newcomer to the area and lies in the 
foreground of this _picture—with 
Blackfriars railway bridge on the left 
and Lower Thames Street sloping down 
to the bottom right-hand corner and 
the Mermaid Theatre. The rebuilding 
programme affects only the editorial 
and administrative offices of the paper, 
since the printing works has been re- 
built and modernized quite recently. 
Work is expected to start within a few 
weeks of these words appearing in 
print, and the scheme may be com- 
pleted some time in 1964. Re-develop- 
ment will be phased to avoid any 
complete breaks in the production of 
The Times on its time-hallowed site. 


PRE-CAST MURAL 


One of the side benefits of recent 
theorizing about the integration of 


architecture and the major arts—a 
side benefit for which architects might 
be more openly grateful—is the rapid 
evolution of techniques of mural art 
that give an end-product more brilliant 
in its optical qualities, more stable (in 
the sense of needing less routine 
maintenance) and more adaptable to 
current building techniques, than were 
the traditional methods of fresco-paint- 
ing and mosaic. The mural by Keith 
Sutton, 6 (over page) in the entrance to 
a factory at Harlow New Town (archi- 
tect, Z. P. Slaski) represents one of the 
extreme points to which a traditional 
technique—mosaic—can be brought by 
new methods and new ideas. The work 
was executed d premier coup by the 
artist's hand, the sections of coloured 
glass being cut to size by him and laid 
directly on a horizontal ‘Layout table’ 
so that the developing design could at 
all stages be directly assessed in terms 
of its ultimate effect (though reversed 
mirror-wise) and adjusted accordingly. 
When it was completed, coloured 
concrete was poured over it, and 
suitable reinforcing rods and attach- 
ment tags were cast in to the slab, 
which thus became a pre-cast and—so 
to speak—prefabricated element ready 
for transportation to the site, and 
installation. 

The suggestions for further inte- 
gration of the arts contained in this 
technique may well be worth pursuing. 
Clearly, this approach demands 
greater architectural sensibility from 
the mural designer, since he will not 
be able—as he would be if he worked 
on the site in a nearly completed 
building—to examine the progress of 
his effects on the surrounding space, 
as the work proceeds, but it may also 
demand even greater all-round aesthe- 
tic sensibility from the architect, since 
there will be, in many cases, some 
pressure on him to commission the 
mural mosaic at a very early stage in 
the design, especially if it is to 
be applied to structural members. 
As will be seen, this is in essentials a 
procedure already known to the 
building industry from the opposite 
viewpoint, i.e. the application of 
special aggregates to concrete surfaces 


5, the model of the new Times offices with Queen Victoria Street in the foreground. 
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6, Keith Sutton’s mosaic mural at Harlow, 


by spreading them in the bottoms of 
moulds before the concrete is poured 
in. Suitably adapted it could be ap- 
plied to the creation of external 
decorative works cast into structural 
elements before erection, and thus 
obviate difficult and expensive oper- 
ations on the scaffolding while the 
building is actually going up. But, 
under these circumstances, there will 
be no chance of last-minute changes 
of mind or taste, the mural works will 
have to be part of the conception of 
the building from the very beginning. 


OBITUARY 


SIR GILES SCOTT, 1880-1960 
The triumphs and tragedies of Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott's career were both 
signalled by cathedrals and power 
stations—a_ situation that is a fair 
mark of his transitional position 
between a traditional architecture and 
a technological world. The triumphs 
were his winning of the competition 
for the new Liverpool cathedral in 
1908, at the remarkably early age of 
22, and his creation, in the classically- 
chimneyed power station at Battersea, 
of one of the half-dozen landmarks 
by which London is recognized and 
by which the viewer on high places 
can orient himself. The tragedies- 
the tragedies of an age that had out- 
grown his approach to architecture 
were the disputed but completed 
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Bankside power-station, opposite St. 
Paul's, and the acrimonious discus- 
sions over his proposed design for the 
rebuilding of Coventry cathedral 
discussions so heated that he was led 
to resign the commission, an action 
which paved the way for the subse- 
quent competition and Basil Spence’s 
winning design. 

But by the time he died in early 
February, Scott had much more than 
these four schemes behind him; his 
total output may not have rivalled 
that of his grandfather, Sir Gilbert 
Scott, but it was considerable and 
included, besides a variety of religious, 
university and secular buildings, the 
difficult collaboration with engineers 
that resulted in the fina! form of the 
new Waterloo Bridge. His work has 
been much praised, much abused, but 
often little understood. As a contri- 
bution to the better understanding, 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW will 
shortly publish, as an appropriate 
tribute to him, a small selection of 
photographs drawing attention to the 
forgotten good qualities of some of his 
early work. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NASH TENANTS 


VILLAS IN REGENT’S PARK. By Enid Cecil 
Samuel. Published by the Marylebone Society. 
5s. 

This pamphlet of thirty-six pages 
with fifteen illustrations in half-tone 


and a plan was brought out by the 
St. Marylebone Society as their first 
publication. May it soon be followed 
by others. It is valuable and enter- 
taining. It deals with the villas in 
Regent’s Park, and chiefly their tenants. 
The architecture is treated in two or 
three pages, based—as could not be 
otherwise—on Sir John Summerson’s 
Nash. The Park Villages, East and 
West, are unfortunately not included. 
As for the tenants, the pattern is 
curiously similar in most cases. The 
villas have always had an attraction 
for outlandish characters. This reached 
its climax about and after 1900, but, 
when the bloodless revolution of the 
mid-twentieth century had swept 
through Britain, their cost made them 
inaccessible to private people and 
they went to public or semi-public 
bodies. Among early tenants was 
Baldemero Espartero, Duke of Vi- 
toria, Duke of Morella, Prince 
Vergara; there were also Baron de 
Bunsen and Joseph Bonaparte, brother 
of Napoleon. Among later tenants we 
may pick out the Count de Avellano 
de Ramirez, Lady Ribblesdale née 
Ava Willing, of Philadelphia, and 
former wife of J. J. Astor, the Countess 
Haugwitz-Reventhlow née Barbara 
Hutton, Prince Serge Obolensky, 
William Meyerstein, of Hanover, and 
the Marquesa de Brecera. Now it is 
the Nuffield Foundation, the Islamic 
Cultural Centre, Bedford College, the 
American School. The lists of tenants 
are not without mistakes. Sigismund 
Goetze is Goetze and not Goertze, 
and the most recent Astor connexions 
have also gone slightly wrong 


(page 23) 
N. Pevener 


DECORATIVE REPRINT 
L'ART DECORATIF D'AUJOURD'HUL, 

Le Corbusier (2nd edition, with new preface by 

the author). Paris, Vincent Freal. No British 

price given 

The famous images of cars and 
aeroplanes, Greek temples and grain 
elevators that adorn the pages of Le 
Corbusier's Towards a New Architec- 
ture have been worn flat with familia- 
rity and use; they have no more impact 
than the platitudes of a retired revolu- 
tionary. The images in L’ Art Decoratif 
d Aujourd hui, re-published after thirty- 
five years, have the impact of a re- 
discovered tape recording of the 
revolutionary in his prime, and their 
own freshness restores the shine to 
those that had become platitudinous. 
If one had tended to forget that the 
pictures in Towards proved a unique 
command of culture, ancient and 
modern, this alternative sampling 
from the same spectrum—modern 
equipment to ancient art—will awake 
the recognition that Le Corbusier's 
tastes in 1925 had the same catholicity 
as the Brutalists’ long reach from 
Delos to Detroit today 

The text, by contrast, is a dis- 
appointment—the rhetorical bones of 
an ancient quarrel, since the book is 
made up of essays written in L’ Esprii 
Nouveau to discredit the Exposition 
des Arts Decoratifs in 1925 in advance, 
However, the text sheds marginal 
illuminations; the new introduction 
gives the history of the Pavillon de 
Esprit Nouveau, and the last chapter 
is a primary source of biographical 
information on the days when C-E. 
Jeanneret was preparing to pupate 
and metamorphose into Le Corbusier. 


But it is the illustrations that matter 
—they occupy more than half the 
printed page-area, and no one who 
claims to know his Corb can afford 
to be ignorant of them. PRB. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


ARCHITECTS’ WORKING DETAILS: 6. 
Edited by D. A.C, A. Boyne and Lance Wright. 
Published by The Architectural Press. 25s. 


For the first time a volume in this 
series is devoted te foreign examples, 
most of them collected by the Journal's 
travelling students. The examples are 
most interesting and the volume as a 
whole is the most authentic inter- 
national record of architectural detail- 
ing extant anywhere in the world. 


SPECIFICATION 1960, Edited by F, R, 
Yorke, FRIBA, Assistant Editor: Pene: 
Whiting, ARIBA, Published by The Archi- 
tectural Press, 35s. 


New this year is a section on Land- 
scape work (but limited to the shaping 
of earth and laying of lawns). Both the 
Painter and the Lighting sections have 
been excellently re-written and there 
is a long-overdue (but not quite 
sufficient) note on site investigation. 
Apart from this, there is the usual 
necessary tinkering all along the 
line. 

RESTAURANTS, CAFES, BARS. By Alex- 


ander Koch, Verlagsanstalt, Alexander Koch. 
GMBH, Stuttgart. 


A companion volume to the same 
author's Hotel Building. Captioned in 
English, French and German, this 
forms a useful reference book of 
recent designs throughout the world. 
The photographs are excellent with 
clear plans and informative captions. 


A PICTURE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
HOUSE, By R. Furrecux Jordan. Edward 
Hulton, 35s. 


The photographic collection of the 
National Buildings Record has been 
drawn upon to compile this useful 
pictorial narrative of English domestic 
architecture, which has the unusual 
merit of devoting a good proportion 
of its space (about 160 pictures out of 
390) to the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. Visually the subject is 
somewhat confused by the inclusion 
of blocks of flats in the later sections, 
though if the book is to be regarded 
as a picture of how English people 
have lived, there are obvious justifi- 
cations for doing so. 

Mr. Jordan's text, in the form of an 
introduction to each of seven sections 
and captions to the pictures, is fully 
informative, not only about. changes 
in taste but also about the social 
changes that gave rise to them. 


DECORATIVE ART, 1959-60. The Studio 
Year Book of Purnishing and Decoration. 
The Studio. ¥5:. 


This useful annual round-up shows 
fewer variations in taste and lapses in 
judgment than in some previous years. 
In fact it now offers a useful cross- 
section, based on material drawn 
from all over the world, of current 
interior design in the COID-sanc- 
tioned idiom, with only a few discreet 
excursions into fashionable pastiche. 
As usual the volume opens with illus- 
trations of a number of houses (chosen 
on no very clear principles from half 
a dozen countries), with exteriors as 
well as interiors, but no plans. It then 
deals with their various types of 
contents, grouped under furniture, 
tableware and silver, textiles, glass- 
ware, ceramics and metals and light- 
fittings. 
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THE 


MINDLE 


In many ways the biggest problem for the second 
can win the war against the various technological 


has created in the first half. More and more, t 


munism versus Capitalism (this is a kind of family 
man versus his creations, Smog, insecticides, st: 
all seem to point in one direction—that man has fi 
with the natural order and it is coming back and 


run from his monsters. 


Of all these depressingly various alarm bells, th« 
10tor car. The apposition here is 
use of unlimited cars in their present form and ° 


is, of course, the n 
you cannot have both. Which is going to win 
sane answér—the 
human being will 
fellow men. It i: 
patterns of mob 

what they seek to enjoy. 

If the long term 

must be a vast holding action, done with psy< 
a retreat to Mons, if you like, because Mor 


Belgium, represents exactly the sort of 


sented intact. Every piecemeal road amelioration 


ne sti 


town or community, if for no « 

have this desire to congregate 
ineradicable, and it can neve: 
y, as they are thought of at the 


objective is agreed to, then 


S MASTER 


_ oalf of the century is whether man 
ols which his extreme ingenuity 
cle begins to look. less like Com- 


-guabble anyway) and mere like 


um 90, the misuse of penicillin. 
4 a bit too much and too stupidly 
iting him. Frankenstein ison the 


ost immediate and most person! 
ot blank: you can have unlimited 


on have urban communsti#s but 


long term there can be, only 
reason than that every néw-born 
ke a pattern out of living with huis 

placed by a substitute—the new 


nent, are illusions which destroy 


only sensible short term objective 


ol subtlety and sleight of fand-— 
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Ian Nairn: THE MINDLESS MASTER 


directed to maintaining the shape and pattern of towns so that when the means of 
transport change we will not ve left with a mess of unreconcilable fragments in a sea 
of roadways. And the prime requirement for this is a continuous framework of buildings 
operating in man-sized streets—no holes and no scorched-earth swaths of asphalt. In 
particular this must inevitably mean multi-storey garages rather than car parks or 
street parking—garages preferably built with a shrewd eye to possible conversion when 
they no longer need to be used. Because sooner or later (and how soon depends entirely 
on ourselves) cars are going to be obsolete as road vehicles inside towns. There is no way 
around this: it is towns (not just ‘towns as we know them’ but towns, period) or cars 
—man as any kind of civilized social animal, or man as a tiresomely inefficient cog in 


the society set up by his mindless masters. 


To take this a bit further I need (not before time) 
some facts and . They are taken largely from 
a recent issue of The Architects’ Journal called Motro- 
polis, edited by Malcolm MacEwan, which described the 
extent of the problem more clearly than has ever 
been done before: 

First: We have the most crowded roads in the world 
(one vehicle to every 42 yards), yet our level of car 
ownership is less than one-third that of the U.S.A. 
Second: The number of vehicles in Great Britain has 
increased by fifty per cent in the last five years. 
Third: At the moment, only seven per cent of London’s 
commuters arrive by car. If this were to be increased 
to twenty-five per cent, the parked cars would occupy 
1.9 square miles, or approximately the area of Mayfair. 
Fourth: Approximate calculations by the LCC show 
that, in central London, multi-storey off-street parking 
costs about £1,500 per place; but the cost of widening 
streets and then glowing cars to park on them has 
been worked out at about four times as much, 

Fifth: The traffic plan for Cumbernauld New Town, 
now being constructed outside Glasgow with an 
eventual population of 70,000, has been designed on 
the basis of a realistic traffic forecast for the next 
fifteen years. To keep the traffic moving properly it 
requires a road plan as elaborate as t of an 
American city. 

Siath: A similar traffic forecast up to 1980 for Wash- 
ington DC, has come to the conclusion that to provide 
enough s for the calculated increase in the 
number of cars—-what they called an auto-dominant 
system—is simply not ible. The balance would 
have to be made up with improved public cera? ve 

Add to these facts an observation, which I think 
is generally acceptable: that in and around most 
conurbations, trffic will obey a kind of Parkinsons 
Law and fill the space made available for it. Congestion 
in cities is not a straightforward and static problem 
to be relieved by building more roads, but a con- 
tinuous shifting dialectic between the convenience of 
having a car in town* and the difficulty of getting 
about in one. As long as this operates, traffic will never 
seize up entirely. Secondly, in the British road 
system at its worst-——the two-lane main road carrying 


heavy traffic—the speed becomes that of the slowest 
vehicle. The traffic only stops or jams if a bottleneck 
is added to this. 

There are probably several conclusions to be drawn 
from all these facts—the British Road Federation, 
for example, adduces something quite different from 
what they seem to prove to me. What I see in them 
first is that any attempt to provide space in towns for 


‘the natural growth of automobiles in their present 


size and shape is out of the question. It can only lead 
to universal Los Angeleses, with each unit the size 
of East Anglia, and Los Angeles doesn’t even work 
in traffic terms, on the Americans’ own admission. 
Once this is realized the problem becomes one of 
removing the bottlenecks, giving as even a flow as 
ible on the existing system and allowing Jaissez- 
Faire to take over. (I am not talking here about motor- 
ways from one urban centre to another and I hope 
I can make clear that I mean the laissez-faire to apply 
only to the new road construction part of the traffic 
roblem.) We have got to face this in fact, whatever 
ancy names we give it to deceive ourselves and 
public opinion: new roads are no solution. The only 
thing to do is to smooth out the rough places and let 
the remainder be. There I find myself in surprised 
agreement, for quite different reasons, with the Com- 
mittee on London Roads. Tied to a tight budget, and 
with traditional British conservatism, this 
is just the sort of programme they have produced 
and been berated for—though significantly, in the 
list of schemes proposed for a i 


thetical £200 
million 20-year programme saeiod of the present 
likely £120 million, there are already a number of 
widenings which are by this standard relatively 
useless; 1.e., they are simply uniform enlargements of 
roads which are without intractable problems—Ken- 


ni mn Lane, New Kent Road, the South Circular 
Road at Dulwich, Waterloo Road—as well as attempts 
to improve the unimprovable, e.g. King’s Road, 
Chelsea. 

And, outside London the borough engineer of a 
provincial town, will, all too often, solve his road 
problems by widening everything. The LCC have 
realized and proved, as far as such a thing can be 
proved, that uniform street widening is so expensive 
that even the remarkable solution of building multi- 
storey flats for cars will work out much cheaper. This 
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is of immense value to those concerned with trying 
to keep the shape of cities, even though it was 
probably carried out purely as a financial calculation. 
Apart from the destruction of existing buildings, and 
without envisaging anything on the American scale, 
indiscriminate street widening can only be a bad thing 
from the pedestrians’ point of view. Apart from 
physical discomfort there seems to be a point beyond 
which a wide street becomes a definite psychological 
barrier (Piccadilly is just all right, Kingsway is too 
wide) which will kill the total life of the city by chopping 
it up into insular fragments. Occasional wide streets 
for special recognizable purposes like the Mall are 
quite another thing, and so is the idea of a ring road 
wide enough to mark the division between inner and 
outer city, as may happen at Birmingham. 

Now laissez-faire on the roads, however valid, is not 
something to be maintained in public. Public opinion, 
accustomed to our code of weli-shod falsehood, might 
well boggle at such an unlikely thing as the truth 
presented tout court. If nothing constructive is done, 
urban motorways might become the key issue in the 
next election but two, and result in a vast programme 
of useless public works which will leave our city 
centres maimed. 

But there is another way out, on the Mahomet-and- 
mountain principle. If changing the roads is im- 
practicable, why not change the vehicle and the 
mechanism by which some of the blockages occur? 
The money we are proposing to spend on road works 
would be better split three ways—on improving the 
real bottlenecks, on research into gadgets to make the 
best use of existing roads and on research into com- 
pletely new types of vehicle. 

These in fact are the means for diverting the 
direction of public opinion so that by the time it 
realizes that nothing drastic is to be done about 
urban roads there will be so many alternatives that 
the resentment will be dissipated or eliminated. It 
sounds and is Machiavellian, but the issue is really 
psychological, not legal, and it does occur to me 
that this is perhaps what our senior civil servants, 
who are certainiy not unsubtle, are trying to do. One 
example of what I mean is the parking meter. It 
certainly allows fewer cars to park in Mayfair, yet 
it demonstrably makes traffic flow easier and allows 
the legitimate man-about-town to park when he 
needs to. The man in the street or in the car will 
apparently accept this whether he enjoys the conse- 
quent advantages or not. He will surely accept any 
similar kind of change—one that is unequivocally 
aimed at cutting down the total amount of traffic and 
also at making circulation easier for what remains 
and for the pedestrians to whom the city really 
belongs anyway. One way systems, reverse flow sys- 
tems (like the lanes on Chelsea Bridge), blocked streets, 
rearranged intersections have all scarcely been tried 
out at all, sometimes for lack of people with time 
enough to sit down and think them up. With millions 
of pounds being allocated semi-casually, this seems 
very shortsighted. 

The next stage ought to be research into better 
control mechanisms, which is just that we are supposed 
to specialize in, with our computers and electronic 
brains: traffic lights for the main intersections which 
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can assess exactly the approaching traffic from any 
given direction, linked to advance lights to give 
warning of an overloaded junction; *no-waiting’ streets 
with some forin of burglar alarm | seg serge 
set to go off after a parked car has n there ten 
minutes. They may all sound utopian and costly, but 
not as costly and as hopelessly utopian as an urban 
motorways programme, 

But the greatest benefit ean come from redesigning 
the vehicles which are the eause of all this bother, 
the first of our self-created robots to get out of hand, 
if you exclude organized false religion. This is happen- 
ing naturally but not nearly quickly enough: scooters 
and bubble cars are here to stay but are only the 
beginning. Research properly directed could perfect 
the personal helicopter or ornithopter and could make 
the bubble car no bigger than a man, and collapsible. 
Self-drive taxis might be made out of some kind of 
clip-together unit which eould seat one or two or four. 
Nobody can tell whether, these pete might work 
because nobody is doing the research—everyone is 
concerned with giving different names and genealogies 
to the various fancy dresses of stan four-seat 
saloon cars. We did it in the war on every kind of 
subject: we can surely serape up enough cash in peace- 
time to solve just one problem, 

At the same time if publie transport is to play its full 
part in this pattern as it must do, another Kind of 
research is needed—inte the orgamization, rather than 
the means of transport. Put bluntly, Dondon Transport 
and possibly several others are too big and hoid a 
monopoly as of right, instead of as of results. The 
vehicle pattern, size, frequency of service and tem- 
perament of the driver on a no. 11 route are quite dif- 
ferent from an outer London eross-service, and with 
the way ‘organization men’ are constituted I do not 
think that this can ever be adjusted in one mammoth 
company using one or two standard vehicles and pay- 
ing a standard wage. 

The organization of bus garages seems a long way 
from architecture and a etvilized pattern of life in 
cities, though in fact the future efficiency or otherwise 
of London Transport is going to be vitally important 
to the future appearance of London—what brings the 
private car into the cities more than anything cise 
is an inadequate and unobliging pattern of public 
transport: people don’t like being slapped. What I am 
trying to say, with what may seem to be harebrained 
suggestions, is that American experience is rapidly 
showing us that building motorways is no solution 
to urban congestion, though at the moment it is an 
adequate solution for eress-country traffic. The true 
solution can only be found by adapting existing 
roads to make the best of existing traffic, and by 
diverting the enormous resources of time and money 
which run the risk of being shortly migspent on urban 
motorways to the other end of the problem entirely. 
If you can’t change the roads, and you can’t change 
the vehicle growth, then ¢hange the vehicle. It is not 
only an alternative way out; it is probably the only 


way out. Shortsightedness is relative; and to propose 
wholesale widenings and motorways to salve the 
» years at the cost of throwing city life 
short- 


problem for 
into the abyss for good may be the most 
sighted step of all. 
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Facing page: 1, the teaching- 
block from the east; 2, from the 
north-east, showing the use of t 
slop ground—see also cast 
eleva at foot of this page. 


This is the twenty-fifth school to be completed by Mr. Clarke-Hall and occupies a site adjoining that of the 
first school he completed, exactly twenty years previously, the Richmond High School for Giris. That school, 
the outcome of a competition organized by the News Chronic/e in 1937, can claim to be the first of the modern 
schools for which Britain has achieved such a high reputation in the subsequent years. In particular, it 
pioneered the open type of plan, which the best school architects followed for several years after. The school 
illustrated here represents, in complete contrast, the alternative highly compact type of plan, which was 
likewise pioneered by Mr. Clarke-Hall in his school at Cranford, Middlesex, completed in 1953 and illustrated 


in the Review in June, 1954. 
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AROHITECTS OLARKE-HALL AND &CORER 
A four-form entry secondary modern school sited 
alongside the Richmond High School for Girls designed 
by the same architect in 1939. It is immediately south 
of the main Richmond-Darlington road, about three- 
quarters of a mile from Richmond. There are views to 
the east and south over playing-fields and farmland. 
The site slopes to the south and bears well-established 
trees, mainly ash. 

The schcol is in two blocks: a main teaching block 
two to four storeys high, 300ft. long and 70ft. wide, 
running across the contours; and a single-storey work- 
shop and laboratory block (also containing a green- 
house) on relatively flat ground to. the west. 

The upper fioor of the teaching block contains 19 
classrooms, two art-rooms and a library, arranged. on 
either side of a central corridor with cloak bays off it. 
This floor is served by three staircases: one linking it 
with the main entrance and siaff rooms, one linking 
it with the gymnasium, changing-rooms and the stage 
of the assembly-hall and one (the main central stair- 
case) linking it with the pupils’ entrance and the dining 
area and continuing to a lower level to the assembly- 
hall and the pupils’ exit, which leads to the playground 
and the workshop block. 

The staffrooms, cloakrooms and kitchen are at the 
north end of the block and the gymnasium at a lower 
level at the south end; between, at an intermediate 


level, are the dining-area and assembly-hall. The 
changing-rooms are in a basement beneath the gym- 
nasium. Construction is in-situ reinforced concrete with 
a structural bay of 25ft., each bay consisting of a beam- 
wall 10ft. high, 70ft. long and 8in. wide, with openings 
for doors, supported on two columns, giving a 50ft. 
span with a 10ft, cantilever on either side. Prestressed 
beams span 25ft. between these walls to form the floors 
and roof. This form of construction has the advantages 
of giving a clear soffit under the first floor, the mini- 
mum of columns on the lower floor and a clear span 
of 50ft. for the assembly-hall. The structure for the last 
two bays at the gymnasium end is varied to give a 
large end window to the library above and to reverse 
the axis for the gymnasium. 

External walls consist of honey-coloured random 
rubble stonework with 4#in. brick backing, dark blue- 
grey brick to the sides of the stage and exposed aggre- 
gate panels of a light terra-cotta colour to the gym- 
nasium. Structural concrete is exposed, and panels 
below windows are of painted plywood, faced with 
ribbed glass. Each 25ft, structural bay has four such 
panels, three of which are blue and one red. For the 
red panels the ribbed glass is reversed (with the ribs 
on the outside) giving a variation in the light reflected. 
The soffit to the top floor is deep yellow. Interna! 
structural concrete is exposed and painted. 
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ground floor plan of teaching block 
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key 6, housecraft 23, medical inspect 
i + 7, library 17, lavatory 24, entrance 
9, cloakroom 18, upper part of gymna headmaster 
O, stage sium 6, secretary 
arts and crafts upper part of stage 8, boiler r 
| 2. assembly hall 0. lighting gallery chair store 
13, dining hall 2!, upper part of assembly changing 
14, staffroom hall showers 
5. classroom kitchen laundry 
| 
SCHOOL AT RICHMOND, YORKS. 
| 3, from the south-east, showing gymnasium 
| with large window facing south and 
Huy changing-rooms beneath it. 
4 (facing page), close-up of south-east corner 
lower ground floor pian of teaching block of teaching-block. The exposed aggregate 
facing slabs are a light terra-cotta colour. 
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diagram showing beam and wall construction 
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In the site plan above, the long block is the main teaching 
building illustrated on these pages; the square block behind 
it contains the workshops and laboratories and is illustrated 
on page 237. The ground slopes from north to south. 
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SCHOOL AT RICHMOND, YORKS. 


6, south elevation, looking into the gymnasium window, with baicony outside first-floor 
library above it. 

7, interior of assembly-hall, showing glass panels in end wall, giving view down into 
the hall from the staircase landing. 

8, the other side of the glass panels shown in 7: the central staircase landing with view 
into assembly-hall. 
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9, looking north along the east flank of the teaching- 
block, showing the overhang of the classroom floor. On 
the right of the picture, on the higher ground, is the 
caretaker’s house—see also site-plan on preceding page 
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pian of laboratory and workshop block 
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key 
|, greenhouse. 


2. tool shed, 
J, potting shed 
science laboratory 


metalwork. 


6, woodwork. 


10, laboratory and 
workshop block 
from the east (that 
is, from the direc- 
tion of the main 
teaching-block). 

11, from the south, 
showing greenhouse 
wing on the left. 
The base and the 
laboratory walls 
are of honey - 


coloured stone. 
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1, cast iron verandah of an early house in Sydney, 
with roof supported by openwork panels, cast by 
Bubb and Rees in Chinese Chippendale style. 


E. Graeme Robertson 


THE AUSTRALIAN VERANDAH 


The elaborate cast-iron frills embellishing the verandahs and other parts of late nineteenth-century houses 
are an Australian speciality that is far less well known than the equivalent ornamental ironwork of, for 
example, Louisiana. Yet in its way, especially in the state of Victoria, it is quite as remarkable and 
enjoyable. Dr. Graeme Robertson (a fellow of the Royal College of Physicians) has made a study of its 
history and patterns, and is the author of a book shortly to be published in Australia under the title 
‘Victorian Heritage: Ornamental Cast Iron in Architecture.’ In the following article the results of Dr. 
Robertson's investigations are summarized, and a selection of his own superb photographs reproduced. The 
houses illustrated were built mostly between 1860 and 1890. 


The first European settlement of New 
South Wales was made by Captain Arthur 
Phillip in 1788, its object being to receive 
prisoners sentenced to transportation for 
life. The first settlers lived under canvas, 
but within six months a number of huts, 
a cottage for the governor and a store- 
house had been built*. The cottage, largely 
of canvas, was brought with the First Fleet 
from England; and a prefabricated hospital 
was erected. 

For several decades, the housing built 
was of the crudest type, for a dearth of 
skilled workmen, of material, of means 
of manufacture, and of shipping from 


*In such a paper as this, only the briefest reference to the 
beginnings is relevant. The interest and accuracy of Lachlan 
M uarie (Sydney, 1947) and Francis Greenway (Sydney, 
1947) both by M. H. Ellis, and of The Barly Australian 
Architects and Their Work (Sydney, 1964) by Morton Herman, 
will more than repay their perusal. 


England were inseparable from an expand- 
ing colony in an inhospitable land so far 
from the mother country. However, the 
difficulties were gradually overcome; tim- 
ber cut in saw pits and, later, brick and 
tiles made from local clay replaced the 
primitive vegetable materials. At some 
stage the first adaptation to climate 
appeared as a crude verandah to give 
shelter from the hot sun. 

Conditions were hardly such as to 
induce successful architects or builders to 
leave countries where money, materials and 
demand for buildings were plentiful. Yet 
two architects arrived in Australia in 1818 
and 1814, They had little lasting influence, 
and seemed to mishandle their oppor- 
tunities, thus, perhaps, explaining why 
they left their homeland. So it came about 


that two others who arrived, as it were in 
the course of duty, played the greatest 
part in early Australian design. John 
Watts, as military architect, was respon- 
sible for a number of official buildings and 
by adding covered colonnaded verandahs 
to the symmetrical Georgian buildings, 
established a style which may be called 
Australian Early Colonial. However, Mr. 
Herman has pointed out that verandahs 
and wide eaves were an importation from 
the tropics, via England. Watts had spent 
some of his military service in the West 
Indies. The other architect, Francis Green- 
way, played a still greater part. He prac- 
tised with his brothers in Bristol and Bath; 
but in 1811, when he was about thirty-four 
years of age, the firm became insolvent. 
In 1812, apparently to justify a claim 
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E. Graeme Robertson: 


THE AUSTRALIAN VERANDAH 
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2, buildings in Sydney following the Georgian tradition, some 
embellished with verandahs, as delineated by Fowles in 1848. 


which he had made, and perhaps to right 
a wrong, he forged an ‘instrument pur- 
porting to be an agreement between 
Colonel Richard Doolan and the said 
Francis Greenway,’ in an attempt to 
establish a claim for £250 connected with 
his professional services and denied by the 
former. Had he succeeded, the money 
would have been seized by his creditors. 
Instead, he was arrested on a capital 
charge, to which he pleaded guilty, 
apparently thereby securing transporta- 
tion for life. He arrived in New South Wales 
in February 1814, and afterwards, on 
ticket of leave, he designed buildings and 
drew up plans for the city for Governor 
Lachlan Macquarie, who visualized a 
destiny other than that of a penal settle- 
ment. Thus a Georgian tradition was 


Fowles, 2. Some houses were of the un- 
altered tradition, others showed verandahs, 
such as Watts added to some of his military 
buildings; while yet others, influenced by 
the Regency period and the terrace houses 
of London, had first-floor balconies with 
ironwork balustrades. Many of these were 
unroofed, but in some instances a roof 
was added. Occasionally, a colonnaded 
verandah supports a balcony. The Royal 
Hotel, indeed, has four tiers. Thus Fowles 
illustrates stages of development of what 
was to become the most individual! feature 
of Australian architecture; for cast-iron 
ornamentation was to assume a form 
unlike its origins. In Sydney, the canti- 
lever roofed first-floor balcony was to 
become the most characteristic motif. 
It was broader and more substantial than 


established by early architects; and, at a 
humbler level, building remembered from 
home undoubtedly contributed to the 
dominance of this type of architecture. 
By 1848, the streets of Sydney were 
lined by houses of Georgian symmetry 
and simplicity, so wondrously recorded by 


its regency counterpart. However, varied 
usage of iron-work is another characteristic 
of Sydney. 

The history of Melbourne begins in 1835, 
with the separate arrivals of Batman and 
Fawkner from Tasmania. The wide spaces 
available for grazing attracted settlers 


from the small mountainous island. The 
primitive hut stage was multiplied by the 
gold rush, which more than quadrupled 
the population of Victoria within five years. 
(By 1857 it had reached 410,766.) After 
the supply of gold had fallen, many stayed 
in the colony. Those whose fortunes had 
been bad had little opportunity but to 
remain as artisans and labourers, and the 
diligent amongst them soon needed com- 
fortable cottages. Others, whose fortunes 
had prospered, and these were largely the 
merchants who had served the gold 
diggers, required larger houses. At first, 
there were too few trained persons to 
supply the demand, and prefabricated 
buildings were imported from Great 
Britain. Cottages were landed at the cost 
of £25 each, and sold at from £60 to £75. 
Two cottages of corrugated iron, with iron 
window frames and iron doors may still be 
seen in Argyll Street, Fitzroy. Larger 
houses, warehouses, theatres and churches 
were all imported intact. Coppins Theatre, 
8, erected in 1855, was a complete portable 
theatre of iron, 88 feet in length, 44 feet 
wide and 24 feet high. Its cost was said to 
exceed £4,000. Messrs. Bellhouse under- 
took to have the complete shell of the 
building, the ornamental facade, and the 
principal framework of the interior on 
board ship in about thirty days from the 
date of the contract. It was erected in six 
weeks. Its exterior appearance was 
pleasant, while ‘the interior of the theatre 
presents a light and exceedingly elegant 
appearance, and a true idea of its capacity 
is certainly not indicated by its exterior 
view.’* Such buildings followed the prin- 
ciples of Paxton’s Crystal Palace and the 
speed of. production, and erection of the 
theatre is reminiscent of that of the far 
larger original building. 

Portable iron churches for the colonies 


Year Book of Facts, Lonaon, , and The Australian 
Builder’ August 10, 1808. 
[continued on page 243 
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4, a covered verandah in Regency style in Victoria Parade, 
Melbourne. 5, house with cast-iron verandah across the 
whole of its front in Yarra Street, Hawthorn, Victoria. 6, 
‘Como,’ South Yarra, Victoria, a house built in about 1859, 

to which a two-storey iron verandah was added somewhat 
later. The fence-like design of the balustrades is unusual. 
On the lower floor there is an ornamental head and a small 
openwork panel in the centre of each spread. 7, ‘Corio 
Villa,’ Geelong, an elaborate iron house, prefabricated in 
Scotland and landed at Geelong in 1855. 8, one of a 
sequence of seven terrace-houses, two of which have been 


demolished, in Parliament Place, Melbourne. 
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9, an unusually ela- 
borate example of the 
multi-storey verandah 
and balcony front. 
10, the church of St. 
Mary of the Angels at 
Geelong, Victoria, seen 
from the verandah of 
the presbytery. 11, a 
terrace of houses with 
two-storey verandahs in 
Murphy Street, South 
Yarra. 12, detail of 
a_ baluster from a 
verandah front. It was 
designed and cast by 
Cochrane and Scott, 
and the design regis- 
tered in Victoria in 
April, 1892. 


The Architectural Review April 1960 


continued from page 240] 

were made by a number of manufacturers, 
prominent amongst whom were Messrs. 
Hemming & Co. of the Clift-House Works, 
Bedminster, Bristol, 18. The Illustrated 
London News of April 30, 1858 states: 


Portable Iron Church for the Diocese of Melbourne, 
South Australia 

‘Nothing like iron’ is one of the most practical 
‘modern instances." The employment of iron may 
be traced throuyh a long vista of ages; but it was 
reserved for our generation to produce the iron 
bridge, the iron road, the iron ship, and the iron 
house; and within the last few months towns of 
iron houses, to shelter the hordes of emigrants to 
newly-discovered lands of gold. A remarkable 
instance of the new manufacture, and its rapid 
extension, to meet the demands caused by the 
exodus to South Australia, has lately occurred in 
the city of Bristol, at Clift-house, Bedminster, 
where the stock of galvanized iron houses for 
emigrants has increased in a comparatively short 
time from a single model cottage to a sufficient 
number of dwellings in progress to form a little 
town; besides stores, villas, an hotel, parsonage- 
houses for missionaries; and, last of all, a church, 
which has been ordered by the right rev, the Lord 
Bishop of Melbourne, and which it is believed is 
only the first of several which will be sent out to 
supply the means of public worship to the diggers. 
The smallest house made is the ‘cottage for the 
million.’ It comprises two neat rooms, measuring 
16 feet by 12, and can be purchased as low as 
85 guineas. A house, in course of completion for 
the auditor of Melbourne, comprises four rooms, 
of 14 feet square, with an entrance-hall, closets, 
and a detached kitchen, and fitted with venetian 
blinds to every window, and a verandah running 
all round the villa. A parsonage-house has been 
made at a cost of 250 guineas, to the order of the 
Bishop of Melbourne; it contains a sitting-room, 
kitchen, servants’ room, store-room, pantry, and 
four bed-rooms. The hotel or lodging-house is to 
comprise fourteen bed-rooms, so constructed as to 
divide into four compartments each, thus enabling 
the occupier to make up fifty-six beds. 

We have engraved the church which Mr. 
Hemming, the proprietor of Clift-house works, has 
just completed for the diocese of Melbourne. It 
comprises a nave, and two side aisles, with pulpit, 
reading-desk, baptistry, vestry, and a tower; the 
whole covering an area o? seventy feet by forty- 
eight feet. The outside casing is entirely of gal- 
vanized corrugated iron; the inside walls being 
lined with half-inch boarding, canvas, and paper. 
The ceiling, under the roof, is of inodorous felt, 
also lined with canvas and paper. The church 
contains nearly 700 sittings, besides every fitting 
complete, for divine service; and the whole has 
been erected in five weeks, at a cost of £1,000. 

The Clift-house factory commenced with the 
proprietor’s endeavour to make a light portable 
house for a son about to emigrate; and his success 
led to the present establishment, where hundreds 
of workmen are employed. 


Three such churches were erected in 
Victoria, but they were not well received. 
George Goodman* wrote: 


Moreover, the colonists had ample reason for 
disliking these buildings. They are hot, ugly and 
perishable. The scorching sun draws the nails, 
curls the iron plates, and makes the interior as hot 
as a baker’s oven. The style of architecture is 
hopelessly unpleasing, and such as suggests the 
factory or the warehouse. It cannot, therefore, 


The Church in Victoria during the Episcopate of the Right 
Reverend Charies Perry, Melbourne, 1892. 
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excite surprise that one parish after another 
declined these corrugated makeshifts. 

The Olympic Theatre had been dubbed 
‘the Iron Pot’ by the populace. As the 
manufacturers had clearly designed their 
buildings for a colder climate, it is not 
surprising to find that the theatre and the 
churches have all been demolished. 

A large prefabricated house, Corio Villa, 
remains at Geelong, 45 miles from Mel- 
bourne, in a perfect state of preservation, 7. 
The walls, window sashes, doors are all of 


18, portable iron church, made by Hemming and Co. 
of Bristol in 1858 and erected in Victoria. 

iron, and adequate insulation was pro- 
vided, for the house is most comfortable. 
The external decoration is elaborate and 
ornate, a little surprising since the house 
was made in Scotland. It was consigned to 
the port of Geelong, and unloaded in 1855. 
The packing cases lay unclaimed, and 
when enquiries were addressed to the 
makers, it was found that the foundry and 
all its records had been destroyed by fire. 
The owner was never traced. Eventually 
the iron was bought for a small sum and— 
an extraordinary feat—the complex build- 
ing was erected without the aid of plans, 
for these had not been included. 

Such an artificial meaus of supply was 
quite inadequate, and most building had 
to be done locally. It was natural that the 
style should be founded upon the houses 
which the settlers left behind. Most 
builders would be familiar with the simple 
cottage design, the nobler Georgian style, 
the Regency styles which were gaining 
ground, and the terraces of their home 
country. Literature and plans would illus- 
trate current trends. However, the latter 
played a small part. The only typical 
Regency balcony appeared in Melbourne 
as late as 1902, 4. Styles established much 
earlier in Sydney would undoubtedly 
influence the architecture and the use. of 
iron-work in Melbourne. However, com- 
munication between the two towns was 
poor, and remembered styles from outside 
Australia probably predominated. 

Ornamentation by iron-work was remem- 
bered by local builders and fostered by 
British manufacturers. The earliest iron- 
work was imported from Great Britain, 
and later it served as an example to local 


manufacture. It is said that sailing ships, 
requiring ballast for the outward journey, 
carried this weighty material very cheaply. 
Large quantities were imported. One pat- 
tern, common in Melbourne, may also 
be found in profusion around Walton 
Street in Kensington. This design is 
from a catalogue issued by McDowall, 
Steven & Co. of Glasgow, a firm which 
exhibited in the Melbourne International 
Exhibition of 1880. It dates, however, in 
all probability from before 1860. 

With the demand for houses which 
occurred with the expansion of Melbourne 
after the gold rush, local foundries began to 
produce decorative cast iron. Such letters 
as the following showed pride in the city of 
adoption, and perhaps business acumen as 
well, 

In the Australian Builder and Railway 
Chronical of July 28, 1856, that hardy 
correspondent VERITAS writes, with the 
utmost frankness. 

The New Gas Lamps : 
(To the Editor of the AUSTRALIAN BUILDER) 

Sir,—My attention has been drawn to several 
huge, rough, rugged pieces of cast iron springing 
out of the footpath curbstones of Melbourne, said 
to be the long looked for city lamp posts. Now, 
Mr. Editor, my object is not to cavil about trifles, 
for had the above named articles had the least 
spark of beauty about them, not a drop of ink 
from my pen should have stained their memory, 
but I cannot in this instance look coolly on without 
expressing my indignation, by saying, that the 
corporation of Melbourne, including their whoie 
staff of practical scientific satellites, must have 
utterly yielded up their intellects when they 
sanctioned the abortions, now erecting in our 
streets, to be exported from the mother country; 
for my own part I have no hesitation in saying. 
that a more disgraceful design for a larap-post, to 
say nothing of the rough casting, has never been 
perpetrated, and I am confident that a far better 
article as regards design and workmanship couid 
easily have been obtainable in any of the Mel- 
bourne foundries, and, if I am not mistaken, at 
nearly the same cost. 

Trusting you will, in your valuable paper, give 
insertion to the above remarks. 

I am, Sir, &c., VERITAS 

P.S. Is it true that one-third of the pipes were 
fractured on the voyage? 

The first advertisement for ornamental 
castings to be found appeared in the 
Australian Builder and Practical Mechanic 
(Melbourne) on June 12, 1856. 

To Contractors and Others.—Girders, canti- 
levers, ornamental railings, and corner pieces, 
bevil, and other wheels, pinions, and furnace bars. 
Quartz stampers, from 2} ewt. each. All other 
castings to patterns or drawings, braases, turning, 
and boring, at moderate prices. 

SCOTT, CLOW, and PREBBLE, Richmond 
Foundry, near the Admiral Napier. : 

Soon it came about that many foundries 
produced castings to supply the local 
needs. Records have been found of one 
hundred and six foundries which produced 
ornamental castings, and undoubtedly 
many more existed, even away from the 
large cities; for example, there is a band- 
stand in the now quiet country town of 
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Maryborough, the castings of which bear 
the legend Robinson’s Soho Foundry, 
Maryborough. This town was once a very 
important centre of a gold mining region. 
Many designs were registered for copy- 
right purposes, and recorded photographic- 
ally, the records being stored at Canberra 
after federation of the colonies of Australia. 
Thirty-two Victorian foundries registered 
118 designs between the years 1870 and 
1900, while twenty foundries registered 
designs in New South Wales over the same 
period. 

Balustrades, columns, friezes and 
brackets, fringes, crestings, spandrils and 
fences were produced freely by the local 
manufacturers. The designs for imported 
balustrades were largely geometric, but 
the Australian designs soon became more 
florid. All sorts of motifs were incorporated, 
ranging from stylized flowers to copies of 
Adam patterns. When examined closely the 
patterns may seem complex, but the 
passer-by rarely analyzes them. A baluster 
embodying symbols of good fortune is 
shown in 12. Others incorporate indigenous 
fauna such as the silver-crested cockatoo, 
registered as a design in New South 
Wales in 1880. The columns used in Mel- 
bourne are usually round, and provided 
with a modified Corinthian capital, of 
stereotyped design. Only one example of 
an openwork column has been seen in 
Melbourne, that illustrated on the cover 
of this issue, though openwork columns, 
true to the Englith style, are common in 
Sydney—an example is 1, page 238. 

To return now to the house which is 
ornamented by iron work, styles were 
necessarily modified by memory and were 
often quite inconsistent. The prevalent 
Victorian influences from England 
probably played a greater part than local 
copying. Few large houses of Georgian 
elegance are to be found in Melbourne, all 
the more remarkable since such houses 
abound in Tasmania. Fashion, rather than 
form, had the dominant influence. Yet, 
shed of all decorative material, the facade 
and design of the Melbourne house were 
simple and quadrangular. Heavy Victorian 
forms replaced the delicate Georgian wood- 
work of fanlights, doors and windows. 

The smallest houses were single-fronted, 
with a narrow verandah, decorated only 
with a cast frieze, and separated from the 
street by an iron fence of. stereotyped 
design. Often a narrow strip of garden 
intervened between verandah and fence. 
Basements were uncommon. In larger and 
later houses a certain flamboyance was 
likely to appear in the work of the un- 
trained designer, and a desire for it existed 
in the newly enriched member of the com-~ 
munity. Hence, houses of basically simple 
proportions were given towering orna- 


mental parapets, lacking in function, and 


often an aesthetic encumbrance. By serv- 
ing as a target for the symbols of the 
classical and romantic revivals, however, 
the parapets perhaps preserved the dignity 
of the house itself. Urns, shells, Egyptian 
and classical motifs, decorate the only 
parts of the exterior which were not 
ornamented by the iron-work, 9. 

This desire for ornamentation, and the 
need for adapting the house to the hot 
summer climate, resulted in a domestic 
style prevalent between 1860 and 1890. 
Verandahs were added to single-storey 
houses and a tiered arrangement of 
verandah and roofed balcony provided a 
decorative and protective ‘apron’ for two- 
storey houses. This was not a mere addi- 
tion, for the proportions of the facade were 
designed for this structure (as is so well 
demonstrated when a desire for ‘moderniza- 
tion’ prompts its removal) and it was 
‘functional,’ It served as a porch, a 
modifier of climatic conditions and pro- 
vided for outdoor living, to be appreciated 
particularly in the cool of the evening. 
However, the verandahs were applied 
irrespective of aspect. Even in Tasmania, 
with its colder climate, the country houses 
faced south, a habit ingrained in England. 
A roofed verandah is an excellent feature 
when the house faces north, since it 
excludes the high midday sun of summer, 
but allows the low winter sun access to the 
windows. The westerly balcony affords 
shelter from the early afternoon sun of 
summer, The evening and morning sun- 
light enters the westerly and easterly win- 
dows, whether there is a balcony or not. 
However, applied to the south, a verandah 
merely darkened the rooms, though per- 
haps it might be useful for outdoor living 
on some hot days. It follows that the colder 
the climate, the less useful were these 
roofed structures. 

The ornamental ironwork allowed of 
wide variation of appearance of otherwise 
stereotyped structures. The visual contrast 
between decorated and undecorated bal- 
conies is sufficient to convince the sceptic 
of this. Further, sunshine on the ironwork 
provides a constantly changing shadow 
pattern; and the decoration, acting as a 
frame, often enhances the external view, 
10. In Melbourne many such houses faced 
extensive parks, and sometimes historic 
buildings. On hot days, the ironwork 
allowed for a freer movement of air, and, 
viewed from the outside, it secured privacy 
for those on the inside by breaking up the 
pattern of what was within. 

Houses of the period are shown in 5, 8, 
11, 14 and 15. The raised verandahs of 
single-storey houses were given a protec- 
tive balustrade of cast iron, as in 5. More 
expensive houses were usually of two 
storeys, and were garnished by the com- 


plete apron, 14. In the central, early- 
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settled areas, the houses abutted one 
upon the other, whether of individual 
designs, or in pairs, 15, or terraces, 8, and 
11. Where land was cheaper, the suburban 
tradition of surrounding houses with their 
own gardens was begun. In these houses 
the ironwork decoration frequently ex- 
tended to the sides of the building. 

Fortunately, one of the finest early 
houses in Melbourne, ‘Como,’ 6, has been 
well preserved and has been delivered from 
imminent destruction by the recently 
established National Trust of Australia 
(Victoria). Even though the estate has 
been attenuated, it still stands in extensive 
grounds, three miles from the city. It is of 
great interest, since it combines a true 
Georgian style, modified to Colonial by 
verandah and balcony. 

It is of interest that local rules of usage 
apply even in one continent. The building 
materials used in the early houses naturally 
vary according to the local supply. In 
Tasmania and Sydney yellow free-stone 
was used, in Melbourne, a much harder 
and more intractible blue stone (basalt). 
Brick, later covered by plaster, became the 
commonest material for walls, while slates 
roofed the houses. Galvanized iron solved 
the problem of roofing verandah or balcony. 

Local rules for the usage of cast iron also 
existed, dictated by the availability of 
materials, the distance between cities, the 
poor transport, the action of external 
influence, and local ideas. Some of the 
differences have been indicated. In Ade- 
laide, a distinctive style arose from the 
width of the foctpaths in the city. The 
columns of the verandahs were inserted at 
the edge of the pavement, while the bal- 
cony was frequently recessed. 

The use of cast iron for decorative pur- 
poses ceased in Melbourne quite abruptly 
in the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with the end of ‘the boom.’ During 
the subsequent depression, building fell to 
a very low ebb, and few would pay for 
inessential decoration. When building 
became free again, new styles, which had 
appeared abroad in the preceding years, 
were unimaginatively used. International 
communications were now much freer, and 
the long time-lag in the earlier transfer of 
ideas was shortened. Iron was used but 
little, except sometimes in the curvaceous 
form of Art Nouveau. 

There is now a rebirth of interest in iron- 
work, much of which has already been 
destroyed. The trends to destroy and to 
preserve it seem to be almost equa! in the 
community. The occupiers of houses with 
iron verandahs treasure them and are 
content and happy in their lofty, well- 
proportioned rooms, even if they lack some 
of the conveniences of the modern dwelling. 
But the speculative builder is still their 
remorseless enemy. 
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14, an unusually 
rich example of the 
two-storey cast-iron 
verandah: sub- 
house in 
Street, 


South Yarra. Vie- 


urban 


Millswyn 


toria, 15, a pair of 
houses in Morrison 


Place, Melbourne. 
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1, looking southwards 
along Tidmarsh Lane, 
showing features of 
the old maltings re- 


4 stored, larger win- 
dows inserted where 
needed and an exter- 

fe, J nal staircase set into 
Tk the old facade. 


me This conversion is an instance of 
a the Functional Tradition being 
kept alive today. The Functional 
Tradition is a term that has 
recently been employed in the 
3 Review to describe that plain, 
| al forthright style of building, arising 
| directly from the challenge of 
2] function, that is woven into the 
fabric of English architectural 

history alongside the more self- 
! conscious architects’ styles. It 

emerged particularly strongly at 

the time of the Industrial Revolu- 

tion, to the buildings of which a 


special number of the Review was 
devoted in July, 1958. In that issue 
attention was drawn to the hither- 
es aoa to neglected architectural qualities 


of maltings, and their several 
affinilies to the work of modern 
architects. In converting an old 
malting into offices and workshops 
for the use of his department, the 
ry Surveyor to Oxford University 
fs and his deputy have clearly been 
aware of these affinities and have 
taken pains to design the new 


of the tn the came 
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ARCHITECTS 


J. LANKESTER, Surveyor to the University 


N. R. RILEY, Deputy Surveyor 


The malthouse, which was built in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is situated in Tidmarsh Lane, on the east bank 
of the Isis opposite the Castle Mound. It was in use as 
a malting until it was badly damaged by fire in 
1956. After the fire, the site and buildings were bought 
by Oxford University for conversion to offices and work- 
shops for the University Surveyor. 

The buildings on the site were in two main groups. 
First, the malthouse proper, solidly built in brick, which 
contained the malting floors topped by two “malthouse- 
type” chimneys, and storage rooms for grain and malt. 
An attached older building measuring about 100ft. by 
60ft. was divided into three low floors on which the 
barley was spread out to sprout. The second group of 
buildings was in the shape of an L along the north and 
west boundary of the site fronting on to the river, and 
was originally used for storage and stabling. 

As now reconstructed, the whole of the ground floor 
has been used to house the Surveyor’s direct labour 
staff, which is organized as a more or less self-contained 
building unit and used for maintenance and minor 
works. The upper floors of the main building are used for 
offices. The L-shaped range of buildings has been partly 
demolished and adapted for use as a wood-working 
machine shop with an assembly room and joiners’ shop 
over it, and also as a garage and fitters’ workshop, with 
a service flat on the upper floors. 

It was decided at the outset not to use the open space 
round buildings for the storage of building materials, 
these being kept in the older part of the building on the 
southern end of the site. The space has been paved with 
a combination of paviours, sets, and areas of concrete 
with an exposed aggregate surface, and is used partly 
as circulation space, and partly as a car park. The river 
bank, which faces Fisher Row, has been laid out as a 
garden. 

That part of the building now used for offices origi- 
nally had very few windows, and the storey heights 
were too low for conversion into habitable rooms as 
they stood. The old floors were removed (five storeys 
in all) and the materials reused as far as possible to 
turn the central building into a three-storey one, the 
upper two storeys of which form the offices. Because 
of the shape of the central block, it was practically 
impossible to devise a system of fenestration that would 
adequately light the central part of the first floor, and 
for this reason, and to isolate the offices as far as possible 
from the noise of the yard, the general office, the 
Administrative Officer’s room, and the Surveyor’s 
room were placed on the top floor. Other rooms 
demanding less light, such as dark-rooms, lavatories, 
etc., occupy the central part of the first floor. 

Most of the windows are of sliding plate glass in 
brass tracks with timber frames. In the main block the 
original windows lighting the drying floors have been 
converted into long vertical windows in timber frames. 
The two large metal chimney cowls on the tower were 
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found to be beyond repair and had to be taken down, 
and the roof is now in the form of a mansard with a 
lead flat. Generally speaking, an effort has been made 
to maintain the character of the old building as far as 
possible; and, since funds were limited, as much as 
possible of the original structure has been left. 
Internally the finishes are simple, the walls being 
fair-faced brick treated with two coats of white emul- 
sion paint, and the floors (except in the Surveyor’s office 
where Missanda strip has been used) are covered with 
cork carpet. The ceilings are of acoustic board or, in 
less important reoms, untreated insulating board, whilst 
one or two walls in selected positions have been covered 
with Columbian Pine vertical boarding. Electric floor 
warming has been used for the offices. The electric 
wiring was simplified as much as possible, all the light- 
ing controls being in the entrance hall with one switch 
for each floor, there being no switches in rooms, 
and this system has been found to work extremely 
well. There are no skirtings or architraves, plastic 
beading being used to fill the irregular space between 
door frames and brickwork. The doors are solid 


z, the maltings before conversion, showing the extent of fire damage. 


The view-point is approximately that of 1, opposite. 
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OFFICE CONVERSION, OXFORD 


cored and faced with utile veneer. Doors, frames and 
window boards are also of utile. The entrance staircase 
is in concrete with Portland stone treads and wrought 
iron balusters with a pitch pine handrail, the timber 
for this being part of the original structure. 

In order to obtain enough head-room in the joiners’ 
shop, the floor of this entire block was lowered 2ft. 
on jacks. It is now reached by means of an external 
timber staircase in afrormosia with elm treads. 

Recent alterations in the Botanic Garden resulted in 
the acquisition of the stone hound which now stands 
watch on the river bank. 


3, before conversion, showing 
the condition of the maltings 
after the 1956 fire and the out- 
line of the high roof before 
the removal of the chimneys. 
4 (opposite) shows the same 
view after conversion. 
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4, the Tidmarsh 
Lane front, look- 
ing north, with 
the old malting- 
floors converted 
into workshops 
and the central 
block into offices 
5, the newly in- 
serted outside 
stair leading to 
the main offices 
at first- and 
second - floor 
levels 

6, the store and 
garage, with flat 
over—seen also 
at the far end of 
4—made out of 
part of the old 
stables 
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OFFICE CONVERSION, 
OXFORD 


7, from the river, after conversion, 
showing on the right new windows 
to light the office and drawing office 
and on the left the old stone build- 
ing in use as a joiner's shop 

8, looking along the river from the 
opposite direction, showing the gar- 
den that has been laid out between 
it and the restored building and the 
stone hound from the Botanic Gar- 
den 

9 (below), new external stair to the 
first-floor joiner’s shop, in afrormo- 
sia with elm treads. 
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10 and 11 (above), paving patterns in the small garden laid out between the buildings 
and the river; Fisher Row is across the river in 10 
12 (below), the University Surveyor’s office on the second floor, showing the new 


large windows inserted in the old walls 
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Reyner Banham 
1960 series editor 


Symposium with 


ANTHONY GOX, GORDON GRAHAM, 
JOHN PAGE & LAWRENCE ALLOWAY 


This was no brains trust or round table of men selected to cancel one another 
out and offend nobody while keeping a weather eye on the reactions of an 
audience—this was a symposium in the sense that Socrates or Alcibiades 
would have recognized, the sense that Plato codified. The empty glasses stood 
on the table with the rest of the wreckage of the chicken lunch that had been 
eaten by everybody except Anthony Cox, who had been embroiled with clients, 
and arrived only in time for coffee and “Yes, I would like a glass of wine’. 
Apart from Cox who, as a senior partner in Architects’ Co-Partnership, was 
present as a representative of the more substantial but progressive metropolitan 
type of practice, the others around the table were: Gordon Graham, a partner 
in a lively provincial office, Architects’ Design Group of Nottingham, and— 
among other things—leader of a post-graduate seminar at the York Summer 
School; John Page, lecturer in Building Science at Liverpool University, whose 
appointment to the newly created chair in the same subject at Sheffield was 
known, but not then public; Lawrence Alloway, critic and, as programme 
director of the Institute of Contemporary Arts in London, an inside viewer of 
the recent drastic changes of opinion in many fields of creative activity; and 
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Reyner Banham, 1960 series editor, to act as moderator and service the tape- 
recorder. 

The subject of discussion was not one that can be summed up in a single word 
or even a compact phrase. In general terms, it was the intellectual climate of the 


profession of architect that was under review, within a range of reference that 
extended from the possible need for a more general scientific training to keep 
Psi the separate building sciences under control, to the problem of what aspects of 
¥ the traditional view of architecture were worth preserving under the present 


changed circumstances in which it is practised. But it was the changed circum- 
stances that dominated the discussion, the confrontation between architecture 
and a technological society. Thus, during the preliminary banter, before 
the coffee had gone cold in the heat of debate 


Banham —How about this drawing on the back of envelopes and menus? Why do architects do it 
all the time? Haven’t they any other way of expressing. . . 
Graham —Well, they are concerned with visual matters .. . 
Alloway —Isn’t it just an occupational gimmick? You know, like the way scientists always carry 
slide rules in their top pockets. 


Within this field of references, the discussion swept both wide and close, on 
a very eccentric orbit. At intervals some distance apart, it twice passed through 
the ‘hot’ zone of direct arehitect|science relationships approached from 
the opposite standpoints of (a) what architects do to the sciences and (b) what 
the sciences might one day do to architects. In both cases it was, as might be 
expected, the ‘human sciences’ as Richard Llewelyn-Davies called them in 
1960/2/vi-viii (AR, March, 1960). On topic (a), the debate had been seeded some 
time earlier by a reference, by Page, to architectural pseudo-sciences, a 
concept that the moderator picked up as a pendant to the problem of generalized 
scientific training. 


Banham —This is your point about the pseudo-sciences on the fringe of architecture, or the archi- 
tectural verge of the sciences. An architectural student, on the whole—the profession at 
large—doesn’t command the overall scientific discipline that would normally go with these 
things. So you get a special kind of sociology which is used only by architects. 

Graham —What is this special kind of sociology used only by architects? 


You see, we really had this whole trouble with local authority housing, this sort of middle class 
image which the architect tcok to the problem—so you got all the rumpuses in the New 
Towns. Because they thought that, they left out all communal facilities for a long time, you see. 
They failed really to see what actual relationships were taking place in the East End of 
London—you know, the importance of the grandmother in the set up. Well, they didn’t really 
know family structure, and took instead a special concept of family structure which was their 
own family, which they then used as the sociological background for purposes of architectural 
design; that’s what I call architect-sociology. 

Graham —I feel there’s an implication that if architects stopped using their own sociology and really 
got sociological about sociology, they’d find a much better, clearly defined answer which 
wouldn’t be so comic. And I just don’t think that’s true. 


Alloway —lIf they found a way to collect sociological information properly and to put it to proper use 

when they got it, then— 
Page-—lI think it’s probably rather more a question of approaching people who are competent to 

answer this kind of question and getting their views. You see, we're fortunate in Liverpool 
University to have Doctor Chapman, who is a social scientist and has been extremely interested 
in some aspects of building sociology. And I think he would dispute very much that he couldn't 
offer concrete advice on a lot of the sociological problems which occur in building. So I think 
it’s not a question really of training the architect how to use sociology, but making him aware 
of the fact that there are people who can give reasonably competent answers on these things 
and that his own ideas of society may be very biased and extremely limited. 

Banham —In order to use this information properly, may he not need to have a training which is far 
less heavily slanted towards the arts, and much more slanted towards the general disciplines 
of science, or the sciences? 


Page —I wish I knew what the Arts meant. (Angry voices in protest.) To go back to training again, 


e Banham — You've heard these discussions, all the stuff about the people in the Piazzetta in Venice 

: and that kind of thing. I imagine that was what you had in mind, wasn’t it? 

‘Nlicehs Page-—Yes, but I think the essential thing is that it’s not based on observation; it’s what the 
‘eH ~ architect would like to believe about society rather than what he observes about society. 
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it seems to me terribly important that architects in training during their five years should be 
in contact with sociologists. And that they should respect their point of view and realize 
that they have something to contribute. And that sort of thing forms their attitude. I think 
the point is they mustn’t pretend to be any one of these other things . . . to know when they’re 
out of their depth and when to go and ask somebody else for an opinion rather than guess. 


Banham —As you said before, there’s a responsibility on the other sciences as well. You do mention 
Chapman, but Chapmans aren’t ten a penny. 

Page -—Yes, quite. But they won’t know which questions to ask and they won’t know which opinions 
to respect unless they have some knowledge of the sociologist’s discipline. I don’t think they 
should be taught sociology, but they should be aware that there is such a thing and what it 
can do for them. 

Alloway —You mean be aware of it in the way that they’re aware of a Roman architecture, or some- 
thing, do you mean in that kind of way? 

Page—Well, just as aware as that, yes. 

Alloway —It’s just really assimilating enough information to be O.K. 

Page-—No, I should say they should be aware of it in the sense that if they design a project during 
their school course, they should be in contact with the sociologist—the sociologist should be 
the chap who tells them what the problems are; just as the structural engineer should be there 
and the heating engineer should be there. There isn’t an individual architect who can solve al! 
the problems, so he’s got to draw on these people. 


Banham —Will he know how to draw on these people? 


Page—He’s got to be taught. 

Graham —And yet Schools of Architecture, as you say, are staffed by architects who aren’t architects, 
you know .. 

Banham —This is my own particular professional problem, that the history of architecture is taught 
by architects who are vaguely interested in history, not by architectural historians. Which is, 
I think, a big problem right through the profession; that on the whole the profession would 
rather listen to an architect with a smattering of a speciality than the specialists themselves. 
But this may be a real problem in actual communicability of scientific ideas—this business 
of how far science can be interpreted in non-scientific language. 

Alloway —That’s a decreasing problem, though, surely, because there are a great many more crossovers 
now, and popularization isn’t a dirty word any longer and so on. It seems to me that kind of 
barrier is disappearing. 

Banham —But is what is coming over really good? I mean you, personally, have got a certain amount 
of experience in the way sociology comes over into, say, the visual arts. Is the stuff coming 
across really valid or... 

Alloway —I think it’s as good as the people who get it. 

Banham —How do you mean? There’s no margin? 


Alloway —There’s no margin... 

Banham —lIf they suddenly got better or wanted more, would they command the subject—their 
capability to command a subject—would it be sufficient? 

Alloway —I think so now because it seems to me, especially coming out of America, that there are a 
great many books giving this kind of information. I can’t think of many English books, but a 
great many American books give it. 

Page —I think the information is there and that one can build up now, especially the social sciences. 

Banham —Yes. And presumably, as social science seems to sort itself out, and categorize itself, it may 
become more remote and harder to deal with. I mean architects understand structural engineers 
pretty well, but from then on you get an increasing degree of incomprehension, as you get 
towards the more statistical sciences, ones that literally depend on statistical theory, and 
depend less and less on simple, neat little equations. I mean as the stuff becomes harder to 
diagram in visual form, put it that way, so the architect loses . .. more and more loses contact 
with it. Do you find any practical teaching problems in this sort of thing? 

Page —I should have said one of the problems of ‘numeracy’—if I can use a new word—is lack of 
statistical training for the layman. We still teach in schools all sorts of peculiar things, but 
the elements of statistics, the very crudest elements, are not taught at all and people can’t 
distinguish between an average and a statistical group with a range of deviations. They can’t 
distinguish between a statistical answer—a corridor that is big enough to carry the average 
number of people walking down through it, or a corridor that is big enough to carry say 99 per 
cent of the load that is put on it. If you get a blockage it is the other one per cent of the 
time. They have great difficulty, most architects, in seeing the meaning of this kind of state- 
ment, statistical statements. 

Banham — Yet, most architects know roughly speaking that door heights have to be designed a certain 
degree over the average height of a human being and that chair seat heights have to be a 
certain percentage below the average sitting height of a human being. . . 


Alloway —But that’s just operational lore, isn’t it? 

Banham — It is to a large extent, on a purely intuitive level. But they have that sort of—stick and 
string appreciation of some statistical method at least. They know which way the averages 
have got to be biased. 

Page—lI think one thing is very important to the architect. He should learn how to observe and 
look at things as they/are’and not as he wants them to be. They want to believe things so often 
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alternative claimants to captaincy are brought forward, the hereditary nature 
of the claim becomes evident—'I still think it has to be the architect.’ 

The hereditary stand may be a good one; it implies practice, and the habit of 
command, a tendency to comprehensive thinking, however nebulous. But what 
are the tolerable limits on nebulosity? Are the conditioned reflexes of habit a 
satisfactory substitute for conscious action based on knowledge? It becomes 
increasingly clear that many thinking men, not actively engaged in any struggle 
for captaincy (and Page and Alloway spoke here for a considerable body of 
opinion) feel that the tolerable limits have been exceeded, that condi- 
tioned reflexes—operational lore, in fact—will no longer suffice. 

Architects, for their part, feel that they are being manoeuvred out of their 
rightful position by a horde of specialists who don’t care about architecture. 
But the division splits down far deeper than a straight struggle for power at 
the top, the whole basis of thinking of the two sides is different. To 
use Charles Eames’s terminology again, it is ‘apparent intelligence’ on one 
side versus operational lore on the other. 

This is not to say that the technicians are not interested in aesthetics or 
social morality, or any of those other subjects that architects continually bring 
forward as the contribution they are uniquely qualified to make. Alloway rightly 
drew the parallel (or divergence) with film-making, but automotive design 
would have served equally well, since in both cases there is a design hierarchy 
in which aesthetics and social content are in the hands of men with 
like minds to the technicians—architects may not like the results, but that is 
another matter. 

In any case, Alloway drew his comparison to make another point—the 
structure of the design hierarchy, and the probable place of the architect in 
it. This problem will surely prove to have a manipulative solution—anyone can 
boss the hierarchy provided he has the leadership qualifications. But—and this 
again is crucial—he is likely to be so busy with what Alloway called synoptic 
exercises in over-all management, that he will still need someone else to do 
the designing for him. 

And it seems likely that—beyond this—whoever does make the visual designs 
will only be able to stay in the hierarchy by becoming like-minded to the tech- 
nicians in it. That is, whoever gives a building its symbolic or expressive values can- 
not expect to do so on the basis of an inherited mystique dating back to pre- 
technological times, He must now move on to the more solid footing of quanti- 
tative and qualitative experimental information, even if this means the 
abandonment, as Cox suggested, of positions that architects now hold dear. 
An increasing number of architects now see this, as Cox does, as a likely develop- 
ment, a smaller number see it, as Llewelyn-Davies does, as a necessary develop- 
ment. The future of universal man, if he is not to become a battered relic, like the 
title block of this article, appears to lie in his becoming first a qualified technician. 
Repeat, first. 
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Raymond Spurrier 


MILFORD 


THE IMPACT OF INDUSTRY ON 
AN UNDEVELOPED AREA 


Now, that the hue and cry has subsided 
and the development of Milford Haven is 
actually taking place, we are able to judge 
just what effect industrialization is likely 


to have on the rather special landscape of 


Pembrokeshire. Rightly or wrongly, major 
allow 
three important take 
place in the National Park, and it is to be 


assumed that if these decisions were wisely 


decisions have been made which 


developments to 


made, no undue prejudice to amenity 


would arise. The least one can expect is 
schemes 


that as these 


should be 


mere precursors 


setting sufficiently high 


standards of design and siting to give 

future developers something to emulate. 
In this respect BP look like creating a 

model of how to absorb twentieth-century 


technological installations into the land- 


scape. Popton Fort, a massive naval 
structure of 1865, was providentially placed 
for an enlightened developer to take 


and there can be nothing 
BP have seized 


advantage of, 
but praise for the way 
the opportunity. A decaying monument 
has been restored practically intact and 
made to serve as well as camouflage the 
functions of a modern ocean-going tanker 
port. Eight tanks, 
originally thought to be needed close by, 


crude oil balancing 
have now been sited on low land 14 miles 


away where they will cause little dis- 


figurement to the landscape and where 
some tree planting is feasible to soften 


what might appear to some to be a too 
rigid geometry. 

On the other hand, and on the other 
shore of the Haven, the Esso refinery is an 
altogether bigger development, a much 
bigger problem and therefore a greater 
challenge. But it looks here as if tech- 
nology will be merely superimposed on the 
land surface. How much this is attribut- 
able to 


American methods is uncertain, 
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but since both companies are equally 
fortunate in being advised on landscape 
matters by S. Colwyn Foulkes (who is 
being retained by The Steel Company of 
Wales) it would seem that the advantages 
the backed by an 
enlightened which 
to petrol 


lie with company 


design policy began 


with posters, has progressed 
filling stations, and is now paying off visual 
dividends at the Popton Terminal. Alter- 
natively, or perhaps in addition, the 
tangled web of administrative procedure 
may be found to have some bearing on 
aesthetics. 

Of course it must be practically im- 
possible to conceal a whole refinery on the 
Esso site. Little thought can have been 
given to this aspect at the land acquisition 
stage, and aerial views show how unsym- 
pathetic to the contours is the grid-iron 
layout adopted. Despite careful siting in 
the valley the installations are already 
very visible, and perhaps the only thing to 
do now is to make a virtue of simple 
geometry and paint in bright colours 
so the whole thing will appear as a clearly 
artificial toy in the scenery. No amount of 
tree planting afterwards will completely 
hide it or the associated industries which 
must surely creep up the slopes to fill the 
rest of the thousand-acre site. 

The projected Tidal Barrage, however, 
is one significant piece of development 
which need have no detrimental effect on 
the landscape; in fact it could have an 
enhancing effect and at the same time act 
as a visual symbol of planning policy—a 
policy postulated by THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW* for a close-knit industrial Haven 
distinct from an intensely rural hinterland, 
and one which the County Council as Local 
Planning Authority are trying hard to 
pursue against heavy odds. 


*Milford Haven, by lan Nairn, AR, March, 1958 
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Parts of the Pembrokeshire National 
Park have already been fouled by the 
Service departments, and as if this were 
not enough, the Steel Company of Wales 
with its proposed iron-ore dump 300 yards 
from pretty Angle village—ironically the 
‘best kept village in 1958’—-has_ been 
allowed to make a further disastrous 
incursion. This results from a_ straight- 
forward planning application rejected by 
the County Council in accordance with its 
principles of confining industry within 
limits, but perversely allowed later by the 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment—perversely because of his own 
views that the planning of the Haven area 
should be far sighted and take into 
account from the outset the whole area 
that can properly be regarded as appro- 
priate for industrial and commercial 
development. 

The key to this and other proposals is 
of course the availability of deep water 
berths. Yet technical evidence on naviga- 
tional aspects of this case seems to have 
been by no means conclusive, and the lack 
of any expert overall knowledge sot only 
makes it difficult for the Planning Autho- 
rity to prevent the squandering of unique 
facilities but probably led to a bad decision 
on this particular application. 

An iron-ore dump could have been 
easily concealed on a fraction of the site 
Esso acquired for their refinery, and for 
which purpose it is not particularly appro- 
priate. Nor, for that matter, was it essential 
to have a refinery here; oil can be pushed 
along pipes. BP oil will be pumped 60 
miles to the refinery, so the Popton 
Terminal demonstrates that the use of 
large areas of immediate hinterland is 
not a necessary corollary of marine 
installations. The administrative system 
does not, however, enable the reshuffling 
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of land ownerships and the direction of 
development to the best sites. 

Esso’s planning application was referred 
to the Minister who allowed the develop- 
ment with the proviso that details should 
be submitted direct to him instead of the 
County Council, and he would in turn 
consult with the County Council, the 
National Parks Commission and the Royal 
Fine Art Commission. Mr. Brooke clearly 
believes there is safety in numbers. The 
County Planning Officer, Mr. J. A. Price, 
has already commented elsewhere on this 
cumbersome procedure and given as his 
opinion that once a first-class landscape 
consultant has been appointed he should be 
allowed freedom to carry out his work in 
conjunction with the planning authority 
who need only resort to the Minister and 
the Fine Art Commission on points of 
dispute. 

This method has worked well enough 
under BP procedure, which is much 
simpler and has produced admirable re- 
sults. The private Act empowers the 
construction of jetties, tank farm and pipe 
line; it requires the employment of a 
landscape consultant and leaves him to 
deal with all visual aspects of the work 
including the siting, design and painting 
of structures, fences, sea walls, the deposit 
of spoil, planting, etc. Here it should be 
noted that under normal planning legisla- 
tion, fences for instance are generally not 
subject to control—a small point perhaps 
but one with enormous visual implications. 
BP fences, whilst not beautiful, are at least 
an improvement on the ubiquitous concrete 
used by Esso. 

One final anomaly in the administrative 
picture concerns the Tidal Barrage Bill. 
The Government is presumably in agree- 
ment with the industrialization of the 
Haven; Mr. Brooke, Minister of Housing 
and Local Government and also Minister 
for Welsh Affairs, has approved some 
development and anticipates more. So in 
1957 he stressed the need for far-sighted 
planning. The County Council, in trying 
to comply with his request, saw that the 
key to the whole thing lay in an adequate 
and large-scale water scheme. Esso, for in- 
stance, will require 5 million gallons per 
day by 1970 although the Minister has 
already curtailed what they can extract 
from the Western Cleddau to 2} million. 
So it is somewhat surprising that when the 
County Council in conjunction with the 
Prescelly Water Board promoted a Tidal 
Barrage Bill in 1958, the principal opposi- 
tion came, and still seems to be coming, 
from Mr. Brooke. 

Apart from providing a maximum of 
40 million gallons per day at cheap rates, 
a secondary function of the Barrage would 
be to bridge the Haven with a much needed 
road, Connecting roads will provide a way 


out to the east for the industries linked 
by it along the north shore and at the 
same time it should be used as a physical 
barrier to contain them, a final limit to 
urbanization. In this respect the road 
could with advantage be aligned closer to 
the shore. 

The barrage itself will be sited just in the 
Daucleddau sector of the National Park. 
This is a delightful area, difficult of access 
and so far unspoilt. The main tributaries 
of the Haven are embraced by its well 
wooded and undulating countryside which 
in summer is heavy with the scent of hay 
and honeysuckle; there are deep leafy 
lanes, hedges filled with foxgloves and 
verges thick with yellow iris; there are 
sudden sheets of calm water between 
wooded slopes, little inland beaches fringed 
with seaweed, and many quiet creeks for 
fishing and messing about in boats. Being 
tidal, there are also large stretches of 
mudflat. The effect of a barrage would 
be to produce a more or less constant 
waterline and provide improved conditions 
for small boat sailing; the County Council 
see this area as a smaller version of the 
Norfolk Broads. And in this lies a great 
opportunity to compensate for some of the 
spoliation in the other sectors of the 
National Park. Apart from any profits 
that may accrue from industrial water, 
some financial benefit is likely to result 
from increased use of the waterway for 
pleasure and there is no reason why a 
few improvements should not result —for 
example at Lawrenny which would make 
a suitable place for experiment. Here is 
an old quay originally used to export 
anthracite coal. During the war it was 
used by the Fleet Air Arm as a supplies 
dump; the hardstandings are still there 
(used as a caravan site), the rotting nissen 
huts (used by the Yacht Club), and the 
chicken wire fencing (used to keep visitors 
off the very place they would like to 
wander—the quay itself). Here are all the 
ingredients of a pleasant waterside place 
squandered amongst squalid remains 
a minor outrage in a National Park. 

Lawrenny village itself could do with 
some renovating and clean whitewash 
and this too could happen if a few more 
yachtsmen brought a little extra money 
to the locality. There are plenty of 
examples in Pembrokeshire to inspire a 
rehabilitated Lawrenny Quay and there 
are plenty of precedents too for a barrage 
design which would be fitting in the land 
and waterscape; there is no need for fake 
rustic, crenellated and bastioned work, or 
even arid concrete when the vernacular 
styles, both nautical and rural have so 
much to offer. 

In this way a barrage that belonged 
could be both useful and ornamental. 

(continued on page 265 


Progress at Milford Haven in terms of physical 
development by the two oil companies, provides 
these contrasting aerial views: 1, the organic 
design of the BP terminal planned around 
Popton Fort with the road pattern tailor-made 


for this particular site; 2, what appears to be 


a standard grid layout for the Esso refinery, 
superimposed on the site with scarcely any 
concession to the land-form. 

It is as well that the insistence of the pattern 
is lost when seen in perspective from a lowe: 
viewpoint, 3, but the glum squat cylinders are 
only trying to hide in a valley that is not big 
enough to contain them. Screen planting is yet 
to come, but by the time the trees are mature 
enough to provide as effective a camouflage as 
that shown in the ‘artist's impression’ issued 
by Esso, 4, the installations may even be 
obsolete. Perhaps no more could have been done 
to conceal a work of this magnitude, which 
only points to the unwisdom of a decision which 
allowed such an encroachment in the National 
Park. 

It has been estimated that BP have probably 
spent half a million pounds on safeguarding 
the amenities of the National Park, All the 
office and ancillary accommodation has been 
arranged inside the Fort and 85,000 cubic yards 
of rock have been excavated inside the garrison 
so that fuel and water tanks will be hidden 
behind the perimeter walls. Pumps will be 
accommodated in the old gun battery. 


The Daucleddau sector of the Pembrokeshire 
National Park which embraces the confluence 
of the Cleddau, Cresswell and Carew Rivers 
is so far unspoilt—and so it should remain. 
Its agricultural landscape is well wooded and 
undulating, served by a few winding narrow 
roads like 5, and divided by great stretches of 
calm water as in 6. These spread into quiet 
creeks, like 7 and 8, where low tide exposes 
acres of mud flats, 9. But the mud will dis- 
appear under a more or less constant water line 
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of land ownerships and the direction of 
development to the best sites. 

Esso’s planning application was referred 
to the Minister who allowed the develop- 
ment with the proviso that details should 
be submitted direct to him instead of the 
County Council, and he would in turn 
consult with the County Council, the 
National Parks Commission and the Royal 
Fine Art Commission. Mr. Brooke clearly 
believes there is safety in numbers. The 
County Planning Officer, Mr. J. A. Price, 
has already commented elsewhere on this 
cumbersome procedure and given as his 
opinion that once a first-class landscape 
consultant has been appointed he should be 
allowed freedom to carry out his work in 
conjunction with the planning authority 
who need only resort to the Minister and 
the Fine Art Commission on points of 
dispute. 

This method has worked well enough 
under BP procedure, which is much 
simpler and has produced admirable re- 
sults. The private Act empowers the 
construction of jetties, tank farm and pipe 
line; it requires the employment of a 
landscape consultant and leaves him to 
deal with all visual aspects of the work 
including the siting, design and painting 
of structures, fences, sea walls, the deposit 
of spoil, planting, etc. Here it should be 
noted that under normal planning legisla- 
tion, fences for instance are generally not 
subject to control—-a small point perhaps 
but one with enormous visual implications. 
BP fences, whilst not beautiful, are at least 
an improvement on the ubiquitous concrete 
used by Esso. 

One final anomaly in the administrative 
picture concerns the Tidal Barrage Bill. 
The Government is presumably in agree- 
ment with the industrialization of the 
Haven; Mr. Brooke, Minister of Housing 
and Local Government and also Minister 
for Welsh Affairs, has approved some 
development and anticipates more. So in 
1957 he stressed the need for far-sighted 
planning. The County Council, in trying 
to comply with his request, saw that the 
key to the whole thing lay in an adequate 
and large-scale water scheme. Esso, fer in- 
stance, will require 5 million gallons per 
day by 1970 although the Minister has 
already curtailed what they can extract 
from the Western Cleddau to 2} million. 
So it is somewhat surprising that when the 
County Council in conjunction with the 
Prescelly Water Board promoted a Tidal 
Barrage Bill in 1958, the principal opposi- 
tion came, and still seems to be coming, 
from Mr. Brooke. 

Apart from providing a maximum of 
40 million gallons per day at cheap rates, 
a secondary function of the Barrage would 
be to bridge the Haven with a much needed 
road, Connecting roads will provide a way 


out to the east for the industries linked 
by it along the north shore and at the 
same time it should be used as a physical 
barrier to contain them, a final limit to 
urbanization. In this respect the road 
could with advantage be aligned closer to 
the shore. 

The barrage itself will be sited just in the 
Daucleddau sector of the National Park. 
This is a delightful area, difficult of access 
and so far unspoilt. The main tributaries 
of the Haven are embraced by its well 
wooded and undulating countryside which 
in summer is heavy with the scent of hay 
and honeysuckle; there are deep leafy 
lanes, hedges filled with foxgloves and 
verges thick with yellow iris; there are 
sudden sheets of calm water between 
wooded slopes, little inland beaches fringed 
with seaweed, and many quiet creeks for 
fishing and messing about in boats. Being 
tidal, there are also large stretches of 
mudflat. The effect of a barrage would 
be to produce a more or less constant 
waterline and provide improved conditions 
for small boat sailing; the County Council 
see this area as a smaller version of the 
Norfolk Broads. And in this lies a great 
opportunity to compensate for some of the 
spoliation in the other sectors of the 
National Park. Apart from any profits 
that may accrue from industrial water, 
some financial benefit is likely to result 
from increased use of the waterway for 
pleasure and there is no reason why a 
few improvements should not result—for 
example at Lawrenny which would make 
a suitable place for experiment. Here is 
an old quay originally used to export 
anthracite coal. During the war it was 
used by the Fleet Air Arm as a supplies 
dump; the hardstandings are still there 
(used as a caravan site), the rotting nissen 
huts (used by the Yacht Club), and the 
chicken wire fencing (used to keep visitors 
off the very place they would like to 
wander—the quay itself). Here are all the 
ingredients of a pleasant waterside place 
squandered amongst squalid remains— 
a minor outrage in a National Park. 

Lawrenny village itself could do with 
some renovating and clean whitewash 
and this too could happen if a few more 
yachtsmen brought a little extra money 
to the locality. There are plenty of 
examples in Pembrokeshire to inspire a 
rehabilitated Lawrenny Quay and there 
are plenty of precedents too for a barrage 
design which would be fitting in the land 
and waterscape; there is no need for fake 
rustic, crenellated and bastioned work, or 
even arid concrete when the vernacular 
styles, both nautical and rural have so 
much to offer. 

In this way a barrage that belonged 
could be both useful and ornamental. 

[continued on page 265 


Progress at Milford Haven in terms of physical 
development by the two oil companies, provides 
these contrasting aerial views: 1, the organic 
design of the BP terminal planned around 
Popton Fort with the road pattern tailor-made 
for this particular site; 2, what appears to be 
a standard grid layout for the Esso refinery, 
superimposed on the site with scarcely any 
concession to the land-form. 

It is as well that the insistence of the pattern 
is lost when seen in perspective from a lower 
viewpoint, 3, but the glum squat cylinders are 
only trying to hide in a valley that is not big 
enough to contain them. Screen planting is yet 
to come, but by the time the trees are mature 
enough to provide as effective a camouflage as 
that shown in the ‘artist's impression’ issued 
by Esso, 4, the installations may even be 
obsolete. Perhaps no more could have been done 
to conceal a work of this magnitude, which 
only points to the unwisdom of a decision which 
allowed such an encroachment in the National 
Park. 

It has been estimated that BP have probably 
spent half a million pounds on safeguarding 
the amenities of the National Park. All the 
office and ancillary accommodation has been 
arranged inside the Fort and 85,000 cubic yards 
of rock have been excavated inside the garrison 
so that fuel and water tanks will be hidden 
behind the perimeter walls. Pumps will be 
accommodated in the old gun battery. 


The Daucleddau sector of the Pembrokeshire 
National Park which embraces the confluence 
of the Cleddau, Cresswell and Carew Rivers 
is so far unspoilt—and so it should remain. 
Its agricultural landscape is well wooded and 
undulating, served by a few winding narrow 
roads like 5, and divided by great stretches of 
calm water as in 6. These spread into quiet 
creeks, like 7 and 8, where low tide exposes 
acres of mud flats, 9. But the mud will dis- 
appear under a more or less constant water line 
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The proposed barrage, and the yachting station 
that could be developed as a result, have 
enormous waterscape possibilities. At present 
Lawrenny Quay, 10, where the yachting station 
would be, is untidy and depressing with none 
of the firm and intrinsically orderly quality 
proper to such places. The barrage itself would 
be a visual disaster if built in the usual Water 
Board style, 11 (Cardiff reservoir, Merthyr 
Vale). 


There are, however, enough examples of good 
building and detail in the vicinity of Milford 
Haven to inspire improvement on the above, 
adding interest to the natural landscape and 
enhancing the view. 12, 13 and 14 are examples 
of the Pembrokeshire vernacular using simple 
shapes and materials and a bold patterning 
of black and white that looks appropriate in a 
rural or a marine setting. In addition it will 
be important to ensure that the link roads at 
maximum 1 in 20 gradients do not sever the 
landscape with a suburban ribbon of tarmac 
and the usually associated kerbs, poles and 
wire fences. The traditional Pembrokeshire 
half-sunken road with hedges, 15, will suffice 
here even for industrial traffic, although the 
maximum 63 feet cut into the bald edge of the 
Williamston Mountain envisaged by the 
Parliamentary Plans, 16 below, is a bit drastic. 
One method of reducing this would be to sweep 
the road across the barrage in a vertical curve 
as in 17, so that the structure would assume 
a more sculptural shape and echo the pre- 
dominant land-forms. 


continued from page 262] 
By separating the two distinct functions 
of the waterway—the salt water zones from 
the fresh, the shipping channel from the 
pleasure streams—it could distinguish the 
essential characteristics of each. The area 
above the barrage, used as a yachting 
centre, would add both a functional and a 
visual asset to the region, and the cost of 
the necessary improvement to Lawrenny 
Quay itself need not be great—in fact 
anything too ambitious would be over- 
doing it. Yet some improvement is un- 
doubtedly called for. The functional treat- 
ment of waterfront places is usually so 
trim, so intrinsically decorative, that it 
is difficult to see how Lawrenny Quay 
could be so untidy, so depressing and 
unattractive as it now is. 

All that is needed, however, is a grasp 
of first principles: how to reduce a scene 
to its essentials—in this case flat surfaces 


and clean edges with clear definitions of 
function. With a good eye for the natural 
decorativeness of objects, particularly 
nautical objects, the job almost does itself. 
Post and rail instead of wire netting, one 
or two simple buildings instead of the 
jumble of shacks, sheds, caravans, and 
nissen huts, 10 (opposite), and it could be 
turned into an attractive incident at the 
water’s edge, 18. 

In fact the present shortcomings have 
not gone unnoticed by the owner, who 
commissioned Neville Conder in 1955 
to draw up a master plan for the Lawrenny 
Quay area and suggest some guiding 
principles to assist development that, if 
carried out over a period of years and at 
the hands of different interested parties, 
would result in a well integrated and 
smoothly working ‘place.’ 

This scheme, treating the place as one 


barrage —— 


of punctuative importance in the Nationa! 
Park—‘a colon rather than a full stop’— 
envisages no more than a stronger and 
more articulated version of what already 
exists. The strongest recommendation is for 
the reconstruction of the outer jetty (its 
ruins appear in the foreground of 6, page 
268). And although outside his terms of 
reference, Conder—in passing—suggested 


19, the plan by Neville Conder for redeveloping 
Lawrenny Quay. (a) car-parks, (b) public 
open space, (c) public conveniences, (d) public 
landing-stage, (e) caravan and camping site, 
(f) hotel, (g) yacht station, (h) existing private 
houses. 


that an extension of the present wooded 
area over part of the Williamston Moun- 
tain on the opposite shore would do much 
to improve the main outlook from Law- 
renny Quay. 

The coming of the tidal barrage could 
help bring this about; 20 below 
shows the view westward from Lawrenny 
Quay with a rebuilt jetty in the foreground 
and the present planting extended so as 
to grip the end of the barrage and 
camouflage the link road. 


planing 
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showroom in Rome 


designer : Hilda Selem 
(of V. F. & L. Passarelli) 


Both the interiors illustrated this 
month are fitted into deep spaces in 
existing buildings, both gain much of 
their effect from the use of well- 
detailed industrial materials—but there 
the resemblance stops. 

Hilda Selem’s showroom in the via 
Condotti, Rome, is a complete break 
with the superficial fashion-mongering 
of even some of the best of recent 
Italian shop-interiors. As the photo- 
graphs on the next two pages show, 
and as the plan and sections on this 
page explain, the design is a con- 
tinuous space-tunnel of complete struc- 
tural integrity—it widens and narrows 
to avoid the existing structure of the 
building, but it remains everywhere 
aloof from it and nowhere allows its 
presence to be seen. Indeed, there are 
no visual outlets at all (the ends 
excepted) from the completely homo- 
geneous and continuous membrane 
that surrounds the visitor on all sides— 
but remains aloof from him, too, since 
he stands on a raised iron walkway. 

The effect probably suggests to the 
visitor the interior of a kiln, such as 
those in which the proprietor’s products 
are fired, but, is, in fact, a pure creation 
in its own right. 
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1, the entrance from the via Condotti ; 
the interior proper begins, with some 
ambiguity, at the glass screen, where 
the door is marked not by the upright 
member, but by the metal handle 
However, it is clear that the show- 
room begins at the first step up on 
to the iron checker-plates of the walk- 
way. The abstract sculpture by Emilio 
Greco is intended as ae kind of 
epitome of the plastic and tactile 
qualities of the products displayed. 

2. 3, two views of the interior, looking 
from the front and back of the show- 
room respectively. The visible surfaces 
of walls, floor and ceiling are all 
of standard refractory bricks, with 
specials to accommodate the curved 
coves, and the height and width of 
the section is varied always by an 
exact number of bricks, as can be 


seen in the sections, opposite 
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4, the full length of the showroom, 
seen from outside the smal! office at 
the back. The lighting, for obvious 
psychological reasons, grows in 
intensity toward the back, and is 
entirely derived from the _black- 
painted fittings which can be seen 
recessed in the ceiling. The stairs, 
left, ascend to a platform where 
kitchen fittings are displayed ; under- 


neath—and just visible behind the 
stairs, but see also 3 on previous 
page—is a conveyer-belt device which 
constantly circulates the proprietors’ 
range of bathroom fittings into view. 
5, detail of the step in the walkway 
at the entrance to the narrowest 
section (see also 3, on previous page) 
showing how the coving bricks are 
used to form a raised support. 


showroom in Rome 


architects: Charlotte Perriand and Erno Goldfinger 


travel agency at 


Although 


the greater part of this 
tourist information office for the 
French Government, in the Hay- 
market, London, is executed in wood, 
the facade consists simply of large 
areas of glass carried in especially 
carefully detailed rolled steel joists. 
6, the lintel over the street door. 
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7. the exterior, seen from the Hay 
market : the facade consists solely of 
the main window and the fascia above 
with the word France lettered out on 
the sides of the projecting fins as 
well as the ‘metopes’ between them 
8. the interior from the entrance, 
showing the main desk, the upper 
side walls panelled out for the display 
of standard posters, and the screen 
for the back-projection of travel films 
9. much of the interest of this scheme 
lies in the ‘secret detailing’ of the 
glass facade, and a very French 
scrupulousness towards the dimen- 
sions of the components. Here, as will 
be seen, carpet. door-mat. glass, floor 
tiles. RSJ and door, meet with the 


f intermediate details—the 


minimum ¢ 
glass is secured by a capping-strip on 
the flange of the RSJ, and without a 
single tile being cut 

10. the continuance of the voids of 
the internal display boxes into the 
flank walls outside the glass front, 
and the secret detailing of the 
junction of glass with structure 
creates an ideal visual! fusion of inner 
and outer space, the point of transition 
being more clearly marked by the 
lettering on the glass than by any 


constructional element 
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now in production 


Two long-awaited developments in 
the field of serially produced furni- 
ture were revealed at this year’s 
Furniture Exhibition, one in the 
luxury class, one at the less expen- 
sive end of the price scale 

1, 2, Charles Eames’s Leisure series 


of aluminium-framed chairs, are now 
to be manufactured in England by 
Hille of London (as are all other 
Eames's designs available over 
here). Prices for these extremely 
elegant pieces are high—the dining 
chair, 1, costs £37 5s. Od., and other 
prices range up to £60 for the re- 
cliner above, 2—but not exorbitant 
for work of this class. 

3, 4, @ new range of dining-room 
equipment by the Stag Cabinet Com- 
pany, to designs by John and Sylvia 
Reid, including sideboards and stor- 
age units, shelving, three different 
tables, and chairs. The materials are 
oiled teak, with leather upholstery 
and satin finish steel legs, prices 
range from £8 15s. Od. for the chair 
to £26 for the sideboard shown in 
4, and a related series of bedroom 
furniture has also been announced. 
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PROFESSOR 


Our opinions and feelings in 
matters of taste have obscure 
origins. Some at least can be 
traced back to influential teachers, 
but the teachers derived some of 
their own opinions from sources 
not familiar to us. Perhaps the 
most read and persuasive of 
modern English architectural tea- 
chers took some of his doctrines 
from an American academic whose 
interests were mainly antiquarian. 
It is hoped that in the course of 
this brief study of Professor Moore 
the name of the English teacher 
will be easily surmised. 

Charles Herbert Moore was 
born in New York in 1830. He 
trained as an artist, was patronized 
by Charles Eliot Norton and taken 
by him to be an instructor at 
Harvard. His career there was suc- 
cessful, he became the first Cura- 
tor of the Fogg Museum. Pro- 
fessor Moore visited Europe, made 
the acquaintance of Ruskin, in- 
spected the cathedrals, and read his 
Viollet-le-Duc. In 1890 he set down 
his findings in Development and 
Character of Gothic Architecture. 

In the preface Professor Moore 
warned his readers: “The main 
conclusions of the book may, I 
fear, be unwelcome to many 
English readers who have regarded 
Gothic architecture as a no less 
English than continental product.’ 
All the English critics were in 
error—none of them had laid 
hold of the ‘ruling principle’ of 
Gothic. But Viollet-le-Duc had 
done so. ‘He has shown that 
Gothic architecture came _ into 
being as a result of the develop- 
ment of a new constructive system 
of building. A system which was a 
gradual evolution out of the 
Romanesque; and one whose dis- 
tinctive characteristic is that the 
whole character of the building is 
determined by, and its whole 
strength is made to reside in a 
finely organized, and frankly con- 
fessed, framework, rather than 
in walls. This framework, made up 
by piers, arches and buttresses, is 
freed from every unnecessary 
encumbrance of wall, and _ is 
rendered as light in all its parts 
as is compatible with strength 
in a system whose stability de- 
pends not upon any inert massive- 
ness, except in the outermost 
abutments, but upon a_ logical 
adjustment of active parts whose 
opposing forces produce a perfect 
equilibrium. It is thus a system 
of balanced thrusts, as opposed to 
the former system of inert 
stability. 

With that admirable statement 
of Viollet-le-Duc’s position Pro- 
fessor Moore traced the develop- 
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ment of Romanesque into the 
Gothic of the Paris region. The 
shafts rise from the floor, have 
capitals functionally related to 
the vaulting ribs, the vaulting 
conoids are narrowed at the wall 
by the stilting of the longitudinal 
arch over the windows, the flying 
buttresses are developed, and so 
on. The walls withered away and 
all is left logical adjustment of 
active parts. There is ‘constructive 
propriety’ in it all. The logical 
mind of Professor Moore saw the 
logic of Viollet-le-Duc’s explana- 
tion, which revealed the logic of 
the French mediaeval builders. 
This was all very acceptable but 
what followed was not. 

If that was what Gothic was, 
if Amiens was its embodiment, 
what of English ‘Gothic’? The 
Professor went rapidly through the 
English cathedrals to see how they 
conformed with his lucid defini- 
tion. Lincoln choir ‘contains all 
the essential parts of a Gothic 
edifice, but they are so treated 
that a strictly Gothic result is 
hardly reached. That the builders 
did not possess a clear appre- 
hension of the structural prineiples 
of the new style is manifest in 
many points.’ Salisbury was no 
better though the longitudinal 
rib was stilted (but illogically 
allowed to die in the vault); its 
windows were apertures pierced in 
a wall and not openings between 
structural members, its buttresses, 
indeed the whole structure, were 
essentially Norman, and its vault- 
ing shafts started from corbels 
half way up the wall. All Early 
English was like this; odd approxi- 
mations here and there to Gothic 
but nowhere a wholehearted appli- 
cation. The pride and joy of the 
English antiquarians was damped 
down. Salisbury, Wells, and Lin- 
coln west fronts were dismissed 
as ‘falsities.’ ‘Hardly better is the 
west facade of Peterborough,’ the 
Professor cruelly added. The in- 
verted proportions of the arches 
were morally, because structurally, 
wrong, and ‘make a very unhappy 
architectural group.’ But surely 
the polygonal chapter houses 
would be spared? Not at all—they 
show ‘the same want of construc- 
tive logic.’ Salisbury’s central pier 
has an octagonal abacus converged 
on by sixteen vaulting ribs and 
that won’t do. Against the perfectly 
clear standard of French Gothic 
English Gothic disintegrated; it 
became Anglo-Norman with _ill- 
understood Gothic trappings. 

It goes without saying that 
Italian, German and Spanish 
‘Gothic’ were inadequate. ‘In 
France, and in France alone, is the 
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system complete and the develop- 
ment apparent. There alone are the 
successive steps of change spon- 
taneous and connected, and there 
only does the inventive spirit of 
the builders manifest the character 
of a general movement.’ English 
Gothic is accurately placed. ‘For 
two hundred years after the Con- 
quest the dominant elements in 
architecture were decidedly Nor- 
man. The Cathedral of Salisbury, 
the nave and transept of Wells, 
and the Presbytery of Lincoln, 
among others, are substantially 
Norman buildings, differing, as we 
have seen, from buildings of the 
earlier Norman style in little more 
than the substitution of pointed 
arches for round arches, and in 
the modification of ornamental 
details. The architecture cannot, 
therefore, be properly called Eng- 
lish. It is strictly Anglo-Norman 
architecture.’ 

Professor Moore wrote with 
admirable clarity and a becoming 
stiffness. There was a little of the 
Gradgrind about him but on the 
other hand he did not go in for 
sentimental outpourings in the 


manner of most writers about 
Gothic. It would be easy to 
ridicule his views, but before 


anybody did so they might read 
his book and then go to look at 
Salisbury Cathedral. They would, 
almost certainly, be disconcerted. 
The Moore argument sinks in and 
infects. For his contemporaries 
there was an additional difficulty. 
They too set great store by 
Viollet-le-Duc’s analysis but had 
not appreciated until it was so 
baldly demonstrated by Moore 
that English Gothic did not live 
up to its exacting standard. The 
reviewers were therefore at a 
disadvantage in trying to frame 
a cogent answer, more especially 
as Moore had not explicitly con- 
demned English Gothic but merely 
classified it (admittedly by in- 
ference, among the lower orders. 
None of the English reviewers 
was prepared to admit that the 
Professor’s strictures on the Eng- 
lish designers had any substance. 
If the reviewers were intractable 
they had the excuse that the 
Professor had been more so. By 
pressing his assumptions to a 
logical conclusion he had arrived 
at something which verged on the 
absurd. The next step should have 
been to re-examine his assump- 
tions and this he did not do. 

The American reviewers gave 
the study a good _ reception. 
Perhaps Anglo-American  anti- 
pathy was running high—at all 
events The North American Review 
was currently (1890) featuring a 
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series ‘Do Americans hate Eng- 
land?’ The Atlantic Monthly was 
proud of the book and referred 
to its case as ‘the American 
argument.’ The Unitarian Review 
was convinced that Moore had 
‘fully established that ideal Gothic 
exists only in France’ but con- 
ceded that his appeal was more 
to the mind than to the eye 
quite, with reference to the matter 
in hand, a concession. Russell 
Sturgis in The Nation was more 
doubtful. He delightfully referred 
to the English as ‘the island 
builders’ which must have warmed 
the Professor’s heart. Of English 
Gothic not being Gothic he 
observed: ‘Between scholars, it 
may pass; one purist may say 
to another that he does not call 
such work as that Gothic at all, 
and his remark will be understood, 
and will not seem unduly exag- 
gerated or inappropriate; but it 
is hardly safe to say to the public 
that such a building is not Gothic 
—hardly safe because not (in the 
sense that the public understands 
it) true.’ Sturgis also pointed out 
that some of Moore’s misdating 
of buildings affected his argument. 
Very grandly The Builder rose 
to meet the challenge, the dis- 
respect towards the flag. Its 
first seven columns of the issue of 
March 15, 1890, were given to 
the rebuttal. The reviewer (Heath- 
cote Statham ?) was not sure for 
whom the book was written; if 
for Americans it was dangerous, 
if for the English commonplace. 
In any case it was not suitable 
for the general public and would 
subvert public morals—‘for if a 
book like this became popular at 
Mudie’s we know very well that the 
paradoxical and heretical element 
in it is exactly what the general 
reader would lay hold of at once, 
and parrot about everywhere.’ 
The book put ‘undue stress on a 
single element in architecture.’ 
‘Mr. Moore, self-satisfied and dog- 
matic as he is in his style of 
writing, can hardly expect that the 
world will allow him to sweep 
away these buildings, and Lich- 
field, and Lincoln, and Canter- 
bury, and Salisbury, etc., etc., out 
of the category of architecture 
(Westminster we observe he gives 
a grudging kind of allowance to, 
because it resembles French work 
to some extent).’ The imputation 
of self-satisfaction was not fair; 
The Builder was more used to 
uncritical antiquaries and could 
not accustom itself to the rigour 
of the Moore procedure. The 
reviewer then, very cleverly, 
parodied the method; he defined 
Greek architecture from famous 
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examples and was able to prove 
that the monument of Lysicrates 
and the Erechtheion were not 
Greek architecture at all. The final 
attack was high-standard Builder 
of its great days: ‘But in its 
ral scope the book seems to 
a curious illustration of the 
admiration for things French, 
which has of late years taken 
possession of the American mind, 
coupled with a desire to “take the 
shine out of the Britisher.” No 
persons in the same line of business 
are as jealous of each other as 
relations; and the feeling seems to 
be that if Americans have no old 
cathedrals of their own to boast, 
it is at least desirable to let “the 
Britisher’’ know what poor con- 
cerns his really are, after all.’ 

Building News said that the 
constructive principle behind 
Gothic had long been understood 
by the Britisher; Scott had always 
recommended the study of French 
Gothic. If the Professor’s views 
were wrong nevertheless he had 
written an ‘able and clever book.’ 
Charmingly a eulogizing French 
reviewer in the Gazette des Beauz- 
Arts referred to the author as the 
‘savant anglais.’ 

The Professor was not forgotten 
or forgiven. In a review in The 
Builder in 1896 of a book by 
Russell Sturgis he made an anony- 
mous appearance. ‘We are glad 
to see, however, that Mr. Sturgis, 
unlike most American writers on 
architecture, can recognize the 
merits of English Gothic, and 
does not occupy himself in en- 
deavouring to prove that there is 
no Gothic architecture in England 
worth taking into account.’ Anglo- 
American relations had not, appa- 
rently improved: ‘Americans, as 
everyone knows, do show a great 
facility in crossing the seas, and 
some of them are only too prone to 
teach us everything about our 
own architecture, and point out 
all its shortcomings and all our 
mistakes about it.’ 

The book went into a second 
edition in 1899. It drew no more 
irate reviews. With the publication 
of Prior's big history of English 
Gothic, the bad American's name 
was again invoked. A.E.S[treet] 
wrote in The Architectural Review 

the new glossy——‘One can pic- 
ture to oneself Professor Moore 
rubbing his eyes over the title 
of this book, and exclaiming, 
“Bless my soul! Why, I thought 
I had exploded that myth once 
for all!’ But Mr. Prior is not 
American, and does not share the 
American's blind partiality for 
all things French.’ In a review 
of the same book for the North 
American Review Baldwin Brown 
also made the same point and 
added his own little picture of 
the beauties of English church 
Gothic: ‘In the midst of the 
greensward rise the gray minster 
walls, gathering as they pierce the 
leafage of embowering trees into 
towers and spires that catch the 
sunshine.’ It was about this time 
that English antiquaries began 
the fine game of pushing back 
the date of English Gothic build- 
ings. Parts of Wells were made to 


ante-date the French work of 
Canterbury and so the English 
appeared to be in the van. Bond 
was a regular offender of the 
early-ing Early English school. 

Unexpectedly Professor Moore 
turned his attention to Re- 
naissance architecture and the 
collision of Viollet-le-Duc’s stan- 
dards and the Orders produced 
some odd results. The Character of 
Renaissance Architecture, 1905, had 
moments of comedy. ‘Although 
this great dome has been almost 
universally lauded, it is entirely 
indefensible from the point of 
view of sound principles of con- 
struction’—that is St. Peter's. 
“Yet with all its mechanical and 
artistic merit, the scheme is 
fundamentally false in principle, 
since it involves a departure from 
sound methods of dome con- 
struction’—that is Florence. ‘Nor 
is it worth while to analyse the 
spires of these [Wren] churches. 
Spires made up of superimposed 
stories with classic entablatures in 
telescopic adjustment, like St. 
Bride’s, or temples of Vesta 
crowned with flying buttresses 
holding up neo-classic tabernacles 
surmounted by obelisks, like St. 
Mary-le-Bow, are hybrid compo- 
sitions of utterly barbaric charac- 
ter, notwithstanding the excellent 
portions for which they have 
been justly admired.’ The stan- 
dards of judgment were clearly 
laid down—one of the admirable 
things about Professor Moore is 
this candid explicitness. ‘Beauty in 
architecture may, I think, be 
almost defined as the artistic co- 
ordination of structural parts. As 
in any natural organic form, a 
well-designed building has a con- 
sistent internal anatomy, and its 
external character is a consequence 
and expression of this.’ ‘I think it 
may be taken as a true principle 
that architectural ornament can- 
not be good unless it be an expres- 
sion of the kind of beauty that 
we find in organic nature.’ ‘Noble 
architecture has always been, and 
must, I think, always be, mainly 
a social, communal, and national, 
not a personal product.’ Holding 
these opinions Classic got a very 
cool reception. 

Not long after this there was a 
moment of farce in the Pro- 
fessor’s career. He retired, much 
honoured, from his Fogg Museum 
post and emigrated—to England, 
degenerate Anglo-Norman Eng- 
land. He built a house for himself 
at Hartley Wintney and set about 
his researches preparatory to tak- 
ing another shine out of the 
Britisher. The Mediaeval Church 
Architecture of England was pub- 
lished in 1912, and with it the 
case was completed. Canterbury 
choir was a French work and the 
distinction between the English 
and French workmanship there 
was dismissed as sentimental non- 
sense. Lincoln was derived from 
Canterbury by English architects 
who only very imperfectly under- 
stood what they were doing. The 
surprise came with the analysis of 
Westminster Abbey. The Abbey 
has always troubled the English 
antiquaries; they have wanted to 
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claim it as English true and 
through but they have never 
been able to disguise the fact that 
it is an exotic. A compromise 
was hit upon and the perfect 
formula invented by G. G. Scott, 
Jr.—French thought in English 
idiom.’ (Doubly blessed it in- 
sinuates.) So the English laid 
claim to it in spite of the ap- 
pearance of things. The persis- 
tence is extraordinary. When 
Master Henry, the first master 
mason, was discovered to be 
Henry de Reynes an ingenious 
patriot informed his mourning 
countrymen that there was a 
Rayne in Essex so the mason 
probably did not come from 
Rheims at all. This antiquaries’ 
zest for saluting the flag did not 
affect Moore. He cut right through 
the arguments. The French would 
not have the thing if you gave 
it to them. ‘A little scrutiny, 
however, shows that it is not the 
work of Frenchmen, but of Eng- 
lish craftsmen, too strongly im- 
bued with the Anglo-Norman 
traditions to grasp the French 
Gothic principles of design and 
construction.’ He supported his 
case with detailed analysis, and 
gave no comfort to either party. 
Moore said that Early English 
was the best Anglo-Norman style; 
it was succeeded by a ‘florid and 
ostentatious’ manner and then by 
‘dry and mechanical formalities.’ 
The famed timber roofs were often 
designed against all true principles 
of timber construction. 

Strangely enough the English 
did not take this too badly. The 
worst review was in the American 
Nation; perhaps because the 
author had emigrated. It men- 
tioned his ‘narrowness,’ and stated 
that he is ‘constantly misled and 
misleads his readers.’ His me- 
chanical theories were disputed 
and he was informed that he 
ignored all the ‘charm and loveli- 
ness.’ The Athenaeum dismissed it 
by reference to Prior. The Archi- 
tectural Review was firm; ‘To say 
that this or that building is or is 
not Gothic because a certain ratio 
of voids and solids is or is not 
maintained in its walls is to treat 
the most human of the arts as 
though it were divisible into 
genera and species like the lower 
animals are distinguished by the 
form and number of their molars.’ 
The Builder accused him of saying 
that English ‘Gothic’ was both an 
offshoot of French and largely 
an independent Anglo-Norman 
growth; ‘But Mr. Moore seems 
to us to be both running with the 
hare and hunting with the hounds. 
He sees French influences every- 
where present, while at the same 
time insists that some new and 
strange style was evolved from 
the Norman Romanesque, for 
which he can find no name.’ 

Professor Moore lived at Hartley 
Wintney until his death in 1930. 

The reviewers missed a con- 
siderable opportunity when they 
decided that patriotism was the 
best answer to the Professor. His 
Gothic books were well worth 
more serious notice and are still 
worth attention. He had three 


admirable characteristics, rigour, 
candour and relevance. He gave 
earnest consideration to the archi- 
tectural design and ignored the 
venerableness, the associational, 
the lichens. One result of this was 
an obvious thinness, another just 
as obvious result, as the acerbity 
of the reviews shows, was an 
invigorating sharpness. His can- 
dour was a rare quality. He was 
the first critic to record the in- 
consistencies and illogicalities of 
English Gothic—his points may 
be answerable though probably 
only by somebody who had 
radically different ideas of what 
architecture is and is not. Pro- 
fessor Moore’s weakness lay in, 
having got such strange results 
from his (Viollet-le-Duc) assump- 
tions, not beginning to re-examine 
the assumptions. He was a little 
stiff and humourless. These as- 
sumptions were disputed many 
years ago by M. Pol Abraham 
and Sir John Summerson (and 
indirectly many years before that 
by Henry Adams) but even for 
someone not accepting them, Salis- 
bury Cathedral is a strange build- 
ing and the Professor’s objections 
are difficult to get round. 

The quotations from Professor 
Moore must inevitably have called 
to mind another and more dis- 
tinguished critic, W. R. Lethaby. 
Lethaby, besides being one of 
Moore’s admirers, as a man and 
as a critic, was evidently, in his 
general views, much influenced 
by the American savant. The 
persistence and popularity of these 
general views is a mysterious 
feature of architectural journalism. 
Lethaby’s naturally refined taste 
was totally at variance with his 
theoretical asseverations. Perhaps 
no critic of his eminence has had 
such a total disability for ordinary, 
logical thought. His little book 
Architecture, whose going out of 
print caused such regret in the 
technical press, is almost entirely 
an account of the development of 
constructional methods—the round 
arch, the pointed arch, the dome, 
the steel frame. Architecture as 
anything more construc- 
tional innovation was nowhere. 
The popularity of early nineteenth- 
century industrial buildings is one 
of the remnants of the Lethaby 
cult and confusion. Another archi- 
tectural critic wrote that archi- 
tecture was the creation of forms; 
‘Forms that signify not physical 
desiderata such as convenience, 
cleanliness and cheapness, but 
spiritual desiderata—harmony, 
wonder, gaiety, awe.’ No-one, of 
course, knew this better when 
face to face with a building than 
Lethaby, but no-one did more to 
bring the full significance of 
architecture into disrepute than 
he did in his theorizing. He was 
giving civil engineering another 
name. Professor Moore was much 
more single minded than Lethaby. 
The attention he gave to the 
cathedrals was solely that of the 
civil engineer. The lucidity with 
which he did this makes his 
studies valuable, but the har- 
mony, wonder, gaiety, awe of 
architecture were absent. 
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current architecture recent buildings of interest briefly illustrated 
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TECHNICAL COLLEGE AT BROMLEY 


ARCHITECTS: GEORGE, TREW AND DUNN 


1, the main teaching block from the east. 


in collaboration with E. T. Ashley Smith, County Architect 


The college stands a mile south of Bromley, adjoining the 
Bromley-Sevenoaks road. The buildings illustrated form 
the first stage and include the departments of engineering, 
commerce, science and domestic science, as well as the 
dining hall and assembly hall. The main four-storey 
teaching block is linked by a covered way to a single storey 
workshop and by bridges to the assembly hall and dining 
hall. The administration and common rooms are on the 
ground floor. 

The main block has a precast and in situ concrete frame 
with prestressed floor beams. The ground floor is faced with 


blue engineering bricks, behind fair-faced reinforced 


concrete columns; the upper floors are clad in precast 
conerete slabs with a white Norwegian spar finish, with 
glass infill panels below the windows. The end walls are of 
white sand lime bricks and the roof is of asbestes tiles. 
The workshop block has a welded steel roof frame and 
monitor lights on load bearing brickwork. The block is 
faced with grey sand lime bricks with painted asbestos 
fascias, and there is a continuous band of patent glazing. 
The assembly hall has grey brick infilling and timber 
windows, and a felt roof finished with spar chippings. 
Floors are of composition blocks generally, with 


pye tiling in the science laboratories and sprung 


2 
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2, the main teaching block with the 
dining hall in the foreground, seen 
from the playing fields. 

3, detail of the ventilation intake to 
the assembly hail. 


site plan 
- = 
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mahogany strips in the assembly hall. Plastering is 
kept to a minimum and internal corridors are of 
fair-faced brickwork, while plasterboard partitions 
are finished with emulsion paint. The stairs in the 
teaching block have grey and white terrazzo strings 
and black marbled linoleum treads and risers. The 
balustrading is of black steel with black marbled 


linoleum panels and a Honduras mahogany rail 


4, workshcp block from the east, 
showing roof construction and high 
level windows. 

5, the entrance to the workshops 
from the link with the main block. 
6, the assembly hall, with fair-faced 
brick walls and a ceiling of un- 
matched mahogany ply sheets. 

7, main entrance hall and enquiry 
desk. The ceiling is of fibrous 
plaster acoustic tiles. 
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TWO SCIENCE BUILDINGS AT OXFORD 


ARCHITECTS: RAMSEY, MURRAY, WHITE AND WARD 


8, the raked floor of the lecture 
theatre, cantilevered over the 


main entrance to provide more 


circulation space at ground 


level. 


1, Organic Chemistry Laboratories 
The new buildings were needed to provide additional space 
for research, teaching and offices, and also to form a link 
between the original Dyson Perrins Laboratory and its 
later extension. These requirements were met by filling a 
three-level gap between the old buildings, adding a new 
floor to one of them and providing a new wing with a 
lecture theatre at the north end. Alterations inside the old 
buildings involved centralisation of the main laboratory 
stores and improvements to internal circulation. The new 
second floor houses a library and administrative offices, and 
there is a large storage area in the basement. The lecture 
theatre and the north wing have reinforced concrete 
columns, beams and solid slabs. The new floor over the 
existing building and the link block are steel framed and 
have wood-wool roofs. In most parts of the building 
suspended plaster ceilings are used, External walls are 
built in 6 in. rigid insulation faced with waterproof 
materials. 

Most external walls and fascias are clad with laminated 


glass fibre panels held by extruded aluminium sections. 


The external skin of the lecture theatre walls is 


formed by vertical aluminium patent glazing, using 


cast glass. Above window cill level the same system 


is used but with clear glass. Other external materials 
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0, night view, with the new north wing on 
the right and the lecture theatre in the 
foreground. 

10, the paved entrance court, sheltered by 
the sloping floor of the lecture theatre, 
which is carried on splayed columns. 

11, the glass-walled entrance hall. The 
stairs, seen in detail in 12, are carried on 


a core beam which is plastered and 
painted dark green. The treads are of grey 
precast terrazzo with black aluminium 
inserts. The risers are dark green. The 
handrail is of black ebonised hardwood 
carried on square steel sections, and the 
kneerail is polished mahogany in alumin- 
ium channels. 


include small quantities of facing bricks matching 
the old buildings, black glazed bricks and white 
mineralite. Aluminium windows are used throughout 
Internal walls are plastered. Floors and skirtings in 
the laboratories, certain special rooms, libraries and 
offices are of cork. Other rooms have linoleum floors. 
Marble tiles were used in the lower foyer to the 
lecture theatre. 

Cold and hot water, vacuum pumps, gas and 
electrical services are provided. The heating is by 
means of coils embedded in the plaster of the 
suspended ceilings. The ductwork of the fume 
cupboard extract system is in pve clad in asbestos 
cement. All runs of services are concealed within 
vertical ducts and above suspended ceilings 
Laboratory services terminate in specially 
designed group of outlets distributed along labor- 
atory benches. 

The theatre is ventilated by means of a forced ait 
inlet and outlet. In addition two powerful extract 
fans are provided for rapid changing of air between 
lectures. The plant located over the upper foyer 
is operated from the control panel in the lecturer's 
bench. The same control panel includes various 
signalling devices for communication with stores, 
laboratory stewards and with the projector operator. 
Also included in it are controls of the power 
operated curtains and lights. A similar portable 
panel duplicating all controls can be plugged in 
at two other points in the lecture theatre to be 
used by the projector operator. A blackboard in 
two halves each about 16 ft. by 4 ft. has been faced 
with specially treated black formica and is electrically 


operated from a number of points along its length. 


Organic Chemistry Laboratories 
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A new development in the Lightweight Concrete field 


lightweight aggregate 


Lytag is a lightweight aggregate produced from 
pulverised fuel ash by a carefully controlled sintering 
process. Spherical in shape, it has a slightly rough- 
ened surface so providing an excellent key for the 


LYTAG is used for... 


Structural Grades of 


Concrete adhesion of cement. 


It has been the subject of close scientific scrutiny 


throughout its development. 


Precast Concrete Blocks 


A number of technical papers on the different uses of 
Lytag are available and will be torwarded upon 


In situ Roof and Floor 


request. 


Screeding 


LYTAG LIMITED 


Manor Way, Boreham Wood, Hertfordshire 


Refractory Concrete 


Telephone: Elstree 2854 


4 company 


Lytag provides Resistance to weather, 


Low U value, Resistance to fire and 
High Compressive strength. 
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13, the west facade, with the 
lecture theatre in the fore- 
ground at ground floor level. 
14, the entrance 
beyond the lecture theatre, 
with the bridge across the 
ramp which leads down to 
the workshop. 


2, Metallurgy Laboratories 


This is the first building on the new Science site 
between Banbury Road and Keble Road, and the 
plan had to provide a first floor which would connect 
with the future pedestrian concourse and also allow 
for future extension to the north. The workshop is in 
the basement with independent ramped access. 
The foundations are a reinforced concrete raft and 
three rows of columns carrying the concrete floor slabs. 
External walls of the main block are of 6 in. in- 
sulating blocks supporting windows and lightweight 
external cladding. Basement walls and those of the 
staircase block are in 6 in. concrete. External walls 
generally are clad with slightly textured grey 
laminated glass-fibre panels stiffened at the back 
with a corrugated sheet of the same material. Free- 
standing columns cast in cardboard tubes and some 
concrete walls are left untreated. Internal floors are 
in muhuhu blocks, walls and ceilings are plastered. 
Plain concrete walls in the basement are painted. 
Special plaster was used in the X-ray rooms to reduce 
radiation. The building is heated by a system of coils 
embedded in ceilings. Temporary oil fired boilers at 


the bottom of the staircase block supply the heat. 
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course, 
to 


of 


marginal 


The name miscellany 
include subjects which 


implies, 
though 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
The ten painters selected by Arthur 
Tooth & Sons to represent ‘La Nueva 
Pintura de Espana’ have all been 
influenced by School of Paris inform- 
alism, but they belong to two distinct 


groups, the 
Barcelona have little in common with the 
six from Madrid. The Catalans might be 
described as ‘makers’; they take Dubuffet’s 
hautes pates as their point of departure, use 
home-made cements, and construct their 
pictures rather than paint them. The 
Castilians, on the other hand, tend to be 
‘self-expressers’; they use paint freely and 
make dramatic gestures (Millares is very, 


four from 


and painters 


very dramatic: he wrenches big holes in 
his canvas, screws up what remains of it, 
drips blood-coloured paint from the edges 
of the holes and produces abstract illustra- 
tions of criminal assault.) 

The work of Tapies and Cuixart (Bar- 
celona) and Lucio Munoz (Madrid) cuts 
across the group interests and_ rivalries. 
These three are obsessed by walls. They 
make walls to hang on walls; old, dirty, 
broken walls to hang on clean, new, smooth 
ones; walls which bring to mind alleyways, 
prisons and crypts, ideal for contemporary 
drawing rooms. Yet although there is no 
gainsaying that they are using a fashion- 
that their 
demand as delectable decoration, they are 


able idiom, and work is in 
somehow different from the run of artists 
who go in for this kind of sophisticated 
crudity; they are more austere and circum- 
spect, more sombrely elegant and purpose- 
ful. 

The walls made by Munoz bear shapes 


like ancient damp stains, 1: they cluster 


together in shadowy, whispering tones of 


grey, as if they were half-made signs 


wondering what they ought to signify. 
The raised designs on Cuixart’s clerical 


an 
architecture, 


that will 
to it. 


architectural 
are 


one 
vital 


miscellany 
nevertheless 


grey slabs look a bit like clumsy-clever 
attempts to achieve a delicate intricacy 
with unsuitable tools. They are to some 
extent brought about by controlled acci- 
dents, yet it’s clear that they are the work 
of someone profoundly intimate with the 
intricacies of church ornament and Chris- 
tian symbolism, 2. They are filled with a 
queer, muffled and 
even more poignantly than Munoz’s stain- 


exaltation, seem 
shapes —to be frustrated signs. 

Cuixart makes these raised designs by 
squeezing long worms of paint straight from 
the tube and letting them lie undisturbed 
on the surface. This use of paint seems 
often to have a rather squalidly onanistic 
significance; but there is nothing of the 
exhibitionist about Cuixart and I feel sure 
that he is not pretending to be an inex- 
haustible fountain of vitality. He dusts the 
paint with metal powders, which gives his 
surfaces the gleam of gold in dark places, 
and he seems to be attempting to allude 
to sacred ornament in terms of a mysterious 
‘appearance’ or ‘manifestation.’ 

I think the art of Tapies throws some 
light on what Cuixart and Munoz have in 
mind, and why it is that they have to 
avoid being explicit about it. I recall a 
painting by Tapies which was included in 
a mixed exhibition of Spanish painting 
brought te London a few years ago by the 
Arts Council: it was one of the first of those 
scarred walls which have him 
famous; it had a thin surface of grey plaster 
which was peeling away to reveal a hard, 
smooth material beneath, and was already 
a refined and assured example of his 
decorative informalism, but he added to 
the bottom of the picture, almost as if it 
were an afterthought, the black shadow 
of a priest with outstretched arms, holding 
up a cross. Up to this point, he was being a 


made 


good informalist and letting the material 


he the 
the picture suddenly had a 


speak for itself, but when put 


shadow in, 
preconceived look, and it would be difficult 
to say anything more insulting than that 
about an artist who is not supposed to 
know where his next mark is coming from. 
In any 
dramatic intrusion, and brought the picture 
down to the level of bad reporting. It 


case, it was a banal and melo- 


compelled one to look upon the break 
in the 
hetween the artist and his material but as a 


plaster not as a_ collaboration 


record of marks made by machine-gun 
fire, and it left one wondering which side 
of the Civil War had the artist’s sympa 
This work 


document 


interesting 
that the 
artist's obsession with searred walls arose 


thies. remains an 


because it suggests 
from the impression made upon him by 
the evidence of street-fighting and sum- 
mary executions left on the walls of Spanish 
towns. But he was careful to keep overt 
symbolism out of his subsequent work, 
and although the scratches and breaks in 
his surfaces disclose a kind of broken-olf 
engagement to sign-making, nothing ap 
proaching an explicit symbol appeared in 
his work again until last vear, when he 
made a picture which he calls a ‘metasign’, 
3. It of the most interesting 


Was one 


pictures in the exhibition at Tooths’ and 
leaves one with the impression that the 
shadow of the priest in the early picture 


was more than an unfortunate § after- 


thought. 
Tapies’ interest in the symbol brings to 


miscellany 
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gned by Ronald Grierson F S.1LA. 


BRI-NYLON 


Shildon 


— the carpet of the future 


TODAY! 


Townscape designed by Ronald Grierson F.S.1.A 


Architects, Designers and Furnishing Contractors who keep 
abreast of the times specify Shildon—the world's most 
advanced carpet. 

Intensive research and development have resulted in the 
perfect Nylon carpet. Almost every leading store in this 
country has tested the wearing and other qualities of 
Shildon carpets to their satisfaction. For instance, 
more than two million pairs of feet failed to wear out a 
Shildon carpet in a leading Manchester store. Quality plus 
the best design features and the most modern production 
methods have gained recognition for Shildon carpet as a 


product in keeping with the finest traditions of the British 
carpet industry. 

Shildon carpet comes in exciting new designs, rich 
colours, and with its own foam rubber underlay. And 
Shildon is washable and stain resistant too, which means 
that the carpeting will always retain its beautiful look 
and luxurious feel. Yet all this luxury costs (including 
underlay) no more than ordinary carpet. This is why 
more and more Architects, Designers and Contractors 
include BRI-NYLON Shildon carpets when planning floor 
coverings. 


Expert advice on any carpet problem is always available. Designs can be planned to your specification. 

You are also invited to visit the BRI-NYLON Shildon Carpet Centre at 60 Berners Street, London, W.1. 

Tel: LANgham 0471 

THE ALFRED MORRIS GROUP OF COMPANIES AM, 
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giving increased performance 
and improved technical 


features 


Copperad offer the new Mark VI range of 

Unit Heaters giving the widest number of types 
and sizes to suit every application. 360 combinations 
of sizes, heat exchangers, casing styles and 


| motor speeds. 
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Five heat exchangers, cach of which 
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Manual Publication UH104 
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mind the art of Malevich. Malevich, after 
years of geometrical abstraction which now 
appear to have been a period of spiritual 
preparation, painted a cruciform shape on 
a white ground. Hi Was i religious man, 
and I feel that he mtended it to be the 
mystical fruit of all his endeavours. a 
bringing into the light of the full meaning 
and significance of the word ‘suprematism» 
which he had attached to his abstractions. 
But it didn’t work; 
it lacked mystery. He had to retreat a 
little, and make mere tentative shapes. 


t was too explicit; 


The shapes he made were even simpler 
than the cross, but by giving them the 
appearance of being involved in the process 
of emerging he finally attained that sense 
of the numinous that triumphantly 
floods his last white on whites. 


Tapies, in his ‘metasign’ is perhaps 


Ae 


groping in the same direction. This ‘meta- 
sign’ is a brick-red form raised out of a 
grey wall. It is roughly made, and there 
are all the usual signs of collaboration with 
the material, although there is necessarily 
some modification of the idea of letting the 
material sp ak for itself. The form appears 
to be a long narrow gown hanging on a 
wall by its sleeves; a gown that might 
be used in rites and observances. It makes 
remote references to crucifixion and prayer, 
and its hard, baked, crumbly look makes 
these references seem even more remote 
than they are. It is on its way to becoming 
a cross——but it is because it not 
become one that it is moving and powerful. 

Hubert 
Gimpel fils have something in common 
with the work of Tapies and Cuixart. They 


are decorative objects and have, at first 


Dalwood’s recent bronzes at 


sight, the look of being frustrated symbols. 
But they lack tension, and remain too close 
to the objects from which they derive 

forth —-to 
acquire mystery. He seems to me to be 


placing too much faith in the transforming 


compotiers, caskets so 
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power of a rather old-fashioned kind of 
distortion, and to be trying to make occult 
objects without being interested in the 
occult. Sir Herbert Read suggests in an 
appreciative catalogue note that Dalwood 
is trying to ‘create a magic capable of 
appealing to our sceptical age,’ and I think 
that he has put his finger on Dalwood’s 
programme, but I think, too, that it will 
take more than a lopsided version of an 
orb in its stand, 4, to undermine our 
scepticism, These objects have immense 


charm, and considered as decorative units 


for the modern drawing room are as up-to 
date “as scarred walls. They have the look, 
proper it would seem to their period, of 
being rough copies by a barbarian of the 
artifacts of a higher civilization, but he 
plays the part of barbarian a little too 


smugly for my liking. 


The early Picasso drawing, in blue wash, 
called ‘Poverty,’ 5, which was in the 
exhibition of drawings and watercolours 
from the Whitworth Collection recently 
shown at the Arts Council Gallery, is, I 
suppose, a nineteenth-century conception. 
Certainly the Gauguin drawing of peasant 
from the same 
feeling, 


girls in a landscape, 6, 
collection, is more modern in 
although it was done several years earlier. 
In the Gauguin, space is being flattened 
and the figures primitivized, and” the 
human image is about to start on its 
roughest passage through the world of art, 
Since Gauguin’s time it’s been angled, 
blown-up, distorted, rolled out, fragmented 
and most of the bits shoved into the dust- 
bin, and Picasso’s displaced family, already 
overflowing with associations, now seems 
to be fleeing from the wrath of the artist. 


| 4 
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Francesco Tironi’s topo- 
graphical drawing, in red ink and grey and 
sepia wash, of ‘The Island of the Blessed 
Virgin del Rosario, Venice,’ 7 
ly item from the Whitworth Collection 

undiplomatically, 


sumptuous 


another love- 
brings me, somewhat 
to the architectural caprices of Eugene 
Berman at Lefevre’s. I like the game he 
plays, and as long as it is played for its 
own sake, it’s a game that never grows 
stale with repetition. Unfortunately, Ber- 
man inserts a full-blown artistic personality 
between the idea and the spectator, sub- 
with tricky textures and 
stale neo-romantic ‘Ram’s 
Head Mound and Approaching Thunder- 
storm,’ 8, would be covetable if it were 


jectivizing it 
melancholy. 


drawn precisely and painted smoothly in 


cool tones, and the photograph gives some 
idea of how nice it might have looked. 
(I must remember to ask Felix Kelly to 
consider including the Eusten Arch in 
one of his London caprices.) 

The two reproductions from the Arcade 
Gallery's latest mixed show--an African 
wood carving of the Malinke tribe, 9, and 
a School of Fontainebleau painting called 
‘Faun and Nymph, 10, will, I hope, give 
a slight indication of the heady atmosphere 
of this crowded little gallery, with large 
paintings of saints and nudes climbing to 


the ceiling and a troop of tribal efligies 
advancing across the floor. 

I wish someone would produce a long 
English essay on the School of Fontaine- 
bleau. There wouldn’t be 
from the artistic point of view, but I find 
the content of these pictures endlessly 
intriguing. This * Faun and Nymph,’ for 
instance, is more complicated than the 


much to say 


title suggests. The sleeping nude could be 
Venus and the winged boy Cupid. And 
Cupid could be warning off the faun be- 
cause he is expecting a visit from the God 
of War, Furthermore, I suspect that the 
face of the faun is a portrait and that the 
painting alludes to a court scandal involv- 


ing perhaps a courtier and a soldier. 
Robert Melville 


MARSHALL'S MILL, HOLBECK, LEEDS 
Not all the textile mills which went 
up in such numbers in Yorkshire and 


Lancashire at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century followed the prin- 
ciples of the Functional Tradition. 
Occasionally one would appear with a 
stranger architectural character. Unique 
in this respect is the flax mill of John 
Marshall & Company, erected in Leeds 
between 1838 and 1841. 

At this period the flax industry was at 
its peak. In 1821 there were nineteen flax 
mills in Leeds, four owned by Marshall. 
By 1838 there forty, 
6,000 persons, and the number increased in 
succeeding John Marshall 
menced flax spinning at Scotland Mill, 
near Adel, Leeds. in 1787. Here he was 
soon joined by Matthew Murray, a me- 
later 


were employing 


years. com- 


chanic from Stockton-on-Tees who 
became a noted mechanical engineer in 
Leeds. He introduced far-reaching im- 
provements to the machinery. Marshall was 
one of the earliest successful spinners of 
flax by machinery driven by water or steam 
power. His ‘wet spinning’ methods revo- 
lutionized the industry in Leeds. 

When the firm moved to Holbeck, south 
of the River Aire, they engaged James 
Combe, a Leeds engineer, to prepare plans 
for the erection of a new one-storey mill. 
It appears that they 
Ignatius Bonomi, a Durham architect, 
and David Roberts, the Royal Acade- 
mician who travelled in Egypt and Syria 


also consulted 


and produced a famous series of water- 
colours and lithographs. 

The result of this interesting collabora- 
tion was the curious and striking “Egyptian 
Temple’ design, still to be seen in Marshall 
Street. Two buildings, mill, 1, 
block, 2, stand out strangely in this district 
The 


shows 


and oflice 


of factories and small dwellings. 
nineteenth-century engraving, 4, 
them both. Huge attached Egyptian-type 
columns with lotus-leaf capitals, 3, are 
spaced along the six-foot thick battered 
walls of the fagades which, in the office 
block, bear conventional Egyptian decora- 
tive motifs. The original works-chimney 
was in the form of an Egyptian obelisk. 
The interior of the mill building, 5 and 6, 
is of great interest. This huge room is 
396 ft. long, 216 ft. wide and covers an 
area of nearly two acres. Its flat roof is 
carried by brick groined arches 21 ft. high 
at the crown, with a span of 36 ft. These 
rise from fifty 14-in. diameter cast iron 
columns, 14 ft. high. The column capitals 
display the Egyptian  lotus-leaf 


Wrought iron tie-rods, in 


again 


motif, pairs, 
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Photograph by courtesy of Ideal Home Magazine, 


; At “New Britwell’’, a house at Maidenhead. Architect: Michael H. H. Bayley, A.R.LB.A, 


PRACTICAL CONSTRUCTION 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATION 


ROOF 

Tiles on felt 

2-3 inches slag wool. 
4 CEILINGS 
Plasterboard and skim coat. 
EXTERNAL WALLS 
Ground floor: brickwork, 
2-in. cavity, 4-in. Thermalite, 
two-coat plaster. 


First floor: Tyrolean rendering, 


3-in. Thermalite, 2-in. cavity, 
: j-in. Thermalite, two-coat 
plaster. 


The owner writes regarding the 
efficiency of the Thermal insula- 


tion. 


*The only further comment that 
I can add after nearly three years’ 
occupation is that the heating 
system was unnecessarily large, the 
bedroom radiators only being used 
occasionally and it is only during 
very cold spells that it has to be 


stoked more than every other day.” 


| PRACTICAL CONFIRMATION — 


i The thermal conductivity (k) of cellular concrete of 50 Ibs. cu. ft. density 

3 according to the I.H.V.E. guide 1955 conditioned at 64° F 65°,,R.H. 

uy 1.4 B.T.U.’s etc. This corresponds to the normal conditions in_ the 

: average heated home during the winter months where a Thermalite 

: inner leaf will have an equilibrium moisture content of approximately 4°, 
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Bit Of light... unttux allows 85% light transmission with 

maximum diffusion. And shade... unttux is available in a 
variety of attractive colours. And profile... UNILUX can be 
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providing a perfect weather-proof fit. 
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Varshall’s Mill, Holbeck, Leeds, 1838-41: 1, the mill itself; 2, the office 
block letail of Equptian capitals in the latter; 4, nineteenth-century 
ynoravina of the two buildings 5. engraving f th mill interior 


connect each column. These were tightened 
or slackened daily as the change of tem- 
perature Lighting is from 
windows in the fagade and from sixty-six 
circular glazed skylights or domes, 
13 ft. 6 in. in diameter, one at the centre 
of each arch. This form of illumination is 
surprisingly efficient, even on a dull day. 
An impermeable cevering of coal-tar and 
lime was laid on a coating of rough plaster 
over the arches and upon that was a 
layer of earth 8 inches thick, sown with 
grass. Alternations of frost, rain and heat 
were thus prevented from affecting the 
temperature of the great ‘shed’ below, an 
essential condition in flax spinning. Drain- 
age was through tubes in the hollow cast- 


demanded. 


iron columns supporting the roof, It is 
said that at one time sheep were put to 
grass-covered roof, but 
to one of the 


graze upon the 
after a skylight 
animals this unusual ‘field’ was no longer 
used for the purpose. In later years the 
roof was asphalted and rendered water- 
tight, drainage by gutters and fall pipes 
being introduced. 

The floor is stone paved, and is carried 
on a series of brick piers and vaulting, 


accident 


—— 
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6, the interior of Marshall's Flar Mill, with the original 


machinery. 7, the interior today, used as a warehouse 


extending beneath the entire mill. Here in 
early days were ‘the shafts for communi- 
cating the motion from a pair of engines 
of 100 to the mill ma- 
chinery, flues and steam cases for warming 
and ventilating, a revolving fan for urging 
the air into the room, also the gas and 
Valves and doors in the 


horses’ power 


water pipes. 
flues allow any desired temperature or the 
mixture of moisture which is essential 
for some part of the flax working process.’ 
Thus the successive operations of drawing, 


roving, spinning and twisting were carried 


out in one great room under conditions 
excellent alike for the health of the work- 
people, most of whom were women, and 
the manufacture of the material. 

The total cost of the mill was stated at 


the time to be £27,443, including ‘the 
ornamental stone front.’ Marshall was 
indebted to a Mr. Smith, of Deanston, 


Paisley, for the idea. Mr. Smith had already 
erected a weaving shed, half an acre in 
extent, with a brick arched roof of similar 
construction. Marshall's Mill became one 
of the show places of Leeds. 


Over a thousand people were employed 
in the mill, including many children, who 
were all half-timers. A red_ brick 
building’ still standing nearby was their 


“neat 


school; this was also open to children of 
the neighbourhood. The firm also provided 
an Infants’ School, a Library and a Church. 

The mill finally closed down in October, 
1SS6, 
tition. Known thereafter as Temple Works 
it was first used as a weaving shed, then as 
a clothing factory, and is now occupied 
by a mail-order firm who use it for ware- 


largely owing to foreign compe- 


house purposes, 7. K. J. Bonser 


COUNTER-ATTACK 


NO-ONE TO PLAN FOR 


Berwickshire many of the farms have 
This remark was made to me in 


‘Even in 
electricity now. 
1959. Other recent 
include two schemes to provide running water for 
farms and cottages. But even this degree of 
modernization hasn't halted the depopulation of 
Berwickshire. Including the four burghs (Duns, 
Eyemouth, Coldstream and Lauder), the popula- 
tion is now about 23,500: at the 1951 census it 
was 26,000. No industry wants to come to the 
county, the increasingly mechanized farms employ 
fewer and fewer people; and there seems little 


improvements in the county 


chance of any serious planning to stop the draining 
away. Eyemouth, the largest town, is seriously 
decayed in the centre, although the harbour is 
to be improved; the county town, Duns, just 
keeps its head above water and has a large new 
school, the only major building to be put up in 
the county since the war, but it is of very little 
architectural merit. 

In such circumstances, it seems certain that if 
ever a Boundary Commission sits in Scotland 
Berwickshire will be swallowed up (probably by 
Roxburghshire) as Kinross-shire has already been 
swallowed by Perthshire planning 
purposes at least, it can do some swallowing of its 
own. As things are it is neither an economic nor 
a plannable unit. Berwick, the natural focus of a 
large area of the north-east coast, is not only in 
another county but another country, with to some 
extent different planning mechanisms and different 
laws. Still, there seems no insuperable reason why, 
for planning purposes, Berwick shouidn’t be 
included in the county which bears its name. 
Berwick can’t do everything: it’s quite a small 
town (population 12,000—half that of Berwick- 
shire), but it would give some balance to the 
planning of the county. Administrative difficulties 
would be bound to crop up in quantity, but there 
seems a strong enough case to make it worth 
trying. Some people go further and claim that all 
the northern end of Northumberland, north of a 
line running north-east from the Cheviot to the 
sea somewhere near Bamburgh (and thus includ- 
ing Wooler and Belford as well as another large 
rural area and one or two disused coal-mines) 
should go to Berwickshire. The point is almost too 
academic to argue about, bearing in mind the 
chances of its being seriously considered. But the 
inclusion of Berwick is a different matter: it 
would make Berwickshire a more varied and more 
enticing unit, and give Mr. Tom Anderson, the 
eager but frustrated Planning Officer, someone 
Andor Gomme 


unless, for 


to plan for. 
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| A typical Park Lane suite—desk 
+= 


with wide overhang for conference I 
use and matching credenza unit. | 
Luxurious Sankey-Royal/ chairs in 
harmonising shades ! 
~~ 


with SANKEY-ROYAL chairs 


Imposing, spacious and smoothly efficient as only steel furniture 


can be, the Park Lane suite embodies a new conception of executive aT 
elegance. Melamine plastic tops... contemporary contrasting drawers. 


Details can be varied to suit your requirements exactly. Sankey-Royal 
chairs, in square tube, luxuriously upholstered, are designed and 
finished in harmony. Please write for illustrated brochures. 


Sankey - Slheldom 


of course! 
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46. CANNON STREET, LONDON €.C.4. TELEPHONE: CITY 4477 (18 LINES) 


AND AT BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, COVENTRY, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, 


LEEDS, LEICESTER, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, SHEFFIELD AND AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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Shower Song 


Bending and turning and gaily carolling 
Loving the feel of the tropical rain 

Leaving to Leonard the job of controlling 
Onée she gets in she just wants to remain. 


Gone are the quirks of the old fashioned mixer 
Everything else but never just warm, 
Thermostat Leonard is fitted to fix her 
And keep the temp. fast at divinity’s norm. 


“Keeping the temp. fast” is just what Leonard 
control by thermostat does. It turns stone-cold 
and stinging-hot into steady warm — immovable 
until the bather moves it. It makes the shower, the 
Leonard shower, the best bath in the world. 
That’s why the Leonard valve has come to be 
specified by architects everywhere not just for 
showers in hospitals and schools, but also in 
factories and mines and ships. 


Please let us tell you more about Leonard 
thermostatic valves. We have composed 
literature to cover all applications in detail. 
Write for engrossing publication S.C.70 
to: Walker Crosweller, Cheltenham. The 
impetuous should ‘phone us at Cheltenham 
56317 or, in London, at Holborn 2986. 


WALKER, CROSWELLER 


& COMPANY LIMITED 


CHELTENHAM. ENGLAND. 
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Any enquiry into the 
large buildings must begin with those 
who are to do it. There is, of course, 
an intrepid and undemanding in- 
dustry occupied with cleaning. So 
long as regular cleaning was confined 
to the window and so long as the 
window was regarded as a hole in the 
wall, this cleaning was—and_ is 
mostly done from the sill, with the 
oceasional balancing feat along a 
string or cornice. Surprisingly, the 
window cleaner has enjoyed almost 
no legal protection ; for such legisla- 
tion as there is, is concerned with the 
fear not that he may fall and hurt 
himself, but that he may fall and 
hurt the public beneath. Thus the 
LCC byelaws are only concerned 
with facades which face on to a 
street. It is an offence to stand or 
kneel on the sill of any window 
facing on to any street and above 
six feet from the ground ‘without 
support sufficient to prevent’ you 
from falling. This ‘sufficient support’ 
is interpreted by the London police 
as having a safety belt round your 
waist and this safety belt is supposed 
to be attached to hooks at the side 
of the window, but sceptical window 
cleaners say that, provided a man 
is wearing a belt and the straps pass 
out of sight inside the window, the 
police are satisfied. 

Window cleaners seem likely to 
receive vicarious protection from the 
fact that much new hoisting equip- 
ment is being used also for main- 
tenance work. For, though it is 
legal to submit a window cleaner to 
almost any hazard, you cannot do 
the same to a building operative 

Another entry for safety regula- 
tions occurs when mechanical hoists 
are run on guide rails or steel ropes 
permanently fixed to the structure. 
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THE CLEANING OF LARGE BUILDINGS by Lance 
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. An ‘Escaler’ installation on the 
\ ~ Lever Building, New York 
(architects: Skidmore, Owings 

and Merrill) 


~ 


Wright 


As buildings become larger and as we change from materials which ‘weather’ to materials which need 


cleaning, the 


ope ration of cleaning becomes something which must be reckoned with in design. We 


present in this article a summary of views on this problem gathered from discussions with architects, 


equipment manufacturers and ele aning contractors, 


For, when this happens, hoists can 
be subjected to the full rigour of the 
safety regulations applying to passen 
ver lifts. If this were literally inter- 
preted, it would make this mode of 
cleaning uneconomic; and, at the time 
of writing, manufacturers are ne- 
gotiating with the authorities to reach 
a fair interpretation. What concerns 
us here, however, is the absence of 
protection for the window cleaner 
as such. This, in a regulation-bound 
country like ours, is evidence of the 
small amount of thought which has 
been given to this subject as a whole. 


Inside or outside cleaning 

The most important single issue 
affecting window cleaning is whether 
it is to be done from the inside or 
outside. Since the second world war, 
architects and window manufacturers 
have been making a_ considerable 
effort to make all cleaning possible 
from the inside. Clearly, where win- 
dows are set in walls which need 
no cleaning or where the cleaning will 
be done unprofessionally, as in flats, 
there is a case for this: but in tall 
buildings, particularly in tall office 
buildings, the weight of evidence is 
tending to turn against this solution. 
Windows these days extend normally 
at least from sill to ceiling and are 
proportionately wide. This means that, 
if they are to be cleaned easily from 
inside the room, part at least of the 
surface to be cleaned must swing 
into the room. This, in turn, means 
that a considerable area next the 
window must be periodically cleared 
of furniture. Apart from this, window 
cleaning must generally be done 
during office hours and the total 
amount of dislocation to office work 
which cleaning from inside can cause 
is very great. The curtain wall 


intensifies the difficulty of cleaning 
from inside. Architects claim so to 
place their opening lights that all 
parts of the facade can be reached 
from the window openings; but, if 
this is just possible physically, it 
will always be exceedingly awkward 
and parts of the facade are certain 
to be skimped. In fact, the curtain 
wall has brought a new twist to 
cleaning in that, in most cases, the 
sub-frame will need attention as well 
as the glazed panels and all will need 
maintenance at fairly frequent 
intervals, 

Air conditioning and double glaz- 
ing, when they apply, are further 
motives for not cleaning from the 
inside. There is a type of window 
on the market designed for air 
conditioned buildings which spins 
round through an angle of 180 
degrees, but this does not attempt 
to solve the curtain wall problem 
and there is evidence to show that 
this easy movement on a large win- 
dow is a source of danger. 

Though doubtless there are some 
cases on tall buildings when inside 
cleaning is best, in most of them it 
is not. 


External cleaning: the 
alternatives 

Generally speaking, the kind of 
buildings which form the subject of 
this article cannot be cleaned from 
ladders or from scaffolding erected 
on the ground; for, above three 
storeys, ladders become too heavy 
and scaffolding takes too long to 


erect and move. There is, however, 
one piece of ground-based apparatus 
which is feasible for buildings up 
to 40 ft. high. This is *Zip-up Staging’ 
manufactured by Access Equipment 
Limited, 1. 


This is a hinged and 


welded aluminium scaffolding which 
can be mounted and demounted 
quite rapidly (2 to 3 minutes for 
each 10 ft. rise) by two men and can 
be wheeled along the building 
frontage. Though some irregularities 
in the ground can be taken into 
account, the staging must have a 
level and firm base on which the 
wheels can run. This base must be 
10 ft. wide from the frontage of the 
building, though there is no objection 
to a line of flowerbeds running down 
the centre of the base. Zip-up staging 
makes no further demands on the 
building structure and the first cost 
is comparatively low. A staging for 
a 40 ft. high building costs about 
£400. 

Above 40 ft. some form of suspen- 
sion will almost certainly have to 
be used; but, before describing 
suspension systems, it is perhaps 


worth remarking that in one tall 
building now under construction 
(New Zealand House) suspension 


has been avoided by providing a 
continuous ledge at each floor level, 
together with a continuous runway 
at each ceiling level. Cleaners have 
a strap round their waist. This is 
attached to a cord which, in turn, 
is attached to runners on the track. 

Suspension systems fall into four 
broad categories of elaboration. 

The first is to install fixings at 
16 ft. intervals along the roof top. 
To these will be attached portable 
davits which, in turn, support short 
lengths of rail parailel to, and 
projecting over, the head of the wall, 
3. Davits and rail can then be moved 
from fixing to fixing as the work 
proceeds and will be removed when 
it is finished. 

The second method is to fix a 
permanent rail some 18 in, in front 
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of the wall face and at the top. This 
may be in front of the parapet, 
where it will be visible, or under the 
eaves, where it will be difficult to 
see, 2. 

The next method (which is nor- 
mally only applicable to a flat roof) 
is to use a pair of running davits 
usually called a ‘trolley,’ 4. These 
are coupled together on a triangular 
frame. They bear on a pair of wheels 
which run near the roof edge (either 
on a track, when they will be of 
steel, 5, or on the roof surface, when 
they will have rubber tyres) and are 
held down by a third wheel which 
runs in a guide rail further back. 

All of these three versions assume 
that the cradle will be hand operated. 
The fourth uses rails similar to those 
just described, but the working 
platform is manipulated not by hand, 
but by electricity. The motor may 
be on the working platform itself, or 
it may be on the roof, but the control 
panel will always be on the working 
platform. 

There is no hard and fast rule 
when to use which system. The 
choice between a portable system 
and a permanent rail is made, as 
often as not, on grounds of 
appearance. A permanent rail saves 
much time and money, but it must 
always be visible from the ground 
and not all architects are prepared 
to accept it. A manually operated 


1, ‘zip-up’ scaffolding 

2, permanent rail. erected by Palmer's, behind 
the eaves of the TUC building, London (archi- 
tecta: David Aberdeen and Partners) 

3, section showing firing of tupical portable 
runway 

4, Cradle Runway's travelling trolley on Shell 
Offices at Stanton (architects: Grenfell Baines 
and Harareaves). Note the use of a tubular 
track in place of the more usual r.«.j. and the 
siting of both tracks clear of the roof surface 


5, elevation and plan of Palmer's travelli 
trolley 

trolley system (the third in our list) 
will cost something in the order of 
seven to eight hundred pounds and 
a large firm of cleaning contractors 
has estimated that this outlay is 
justified on any building which is of 
three storeys or more and has a total 
perimeter of over 100 ft. The use of 
a trolley reduces the labour cost of 
cleaning by about one-third. 

The use of power operated equip- 
ment is probably 
buildings over 100 ft. high or which 
have a perimeter of 400 ft. or more. 
It is in this class that most develop- 
ment is now taking place. 


economic on 


Equipment available 
At the traditional end of window 
cleaning, practice is much influenced 
[continued on page 285 
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GHEPHERD Build more in Yorkshire than any other Contractor 


Richmond 
County Modern School 


Architect; Denis Clarke Hall, F.R.1.B.A., A.A. Dip. 


Consuit SHEPHERD for 


Unique knowledge of the Yorkshire Region 


Advice at the Design Stage 


Best use of time and money 


F. SHEPHERD & SON LTD 


Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


LION HOUSE POTTERGATE RICHMOND YORKS. Telephone: 3375 


AREA OFFICE 
YORK and at BRADFORD, HULL and SCARBOROUGH ¥ 
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material 


What architects and local authorities have been waiting for—a slab urinal 


made of vitreous china. The ‘Standard’ Vitural is non-absorbent right through, 
rs in its body material as well as its glaze. Neither will craze or deteriorate. 


The urinal is, therefore, always hygienic and odour-free. Clean simplicity of 


design and an alternative form without stall divisions are further advantages 


of the ‘Standard’ Vitural. For fine design in the right material, specify ‘Standard’ 


vitreous china. 


vitreous china by Standard 


MANUFACTURED BY IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED 


* IDEAL WORKS - HULL 
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continued from page 284} 

by the habits of cleaning 
tors. The window cleaning 
is characterized by a high 
performance 


contrac 
industry 
standard 
of personal (window 
cleaners are and un 
complaining) and by a conservative 
approach. This is illustrated by the 
fact that are always 
made ‘per pane’ on the assumption 
that a large pane is about as trouble- 
to clean as a small one. This 
method, which doubtless served 
very well for traditional windows, is 
evidently unsuitable for modern 
glazing where a rate per square foot 
would seem more to the point. 

In this country it is universal 
practice to clean with a leather 
This gives an excellent result, but it 
is not expeditious and it must be 
doubted if it is the best 
for the very large areas of glass which 
are becoming the rule. In America 
cleaners have gone over to the use of 
the squeegee—a rubber blade 18 in. 
long not unlike a 
wiper. This is held in one hand, set 
vertically against the glass face and 
moved across the surface horizontally. 
At the same time the dirty water 
coming off the pane is gathered in 
a ball of scrim held by the other hand 


industrious 


estimates 


some 


method 


car windscreen 


against the bottom end of the 
squeegee. American window cleaners 
using this method can clean 5,000 


sq. ft. of glass in an 8-hour day. 

The standard travelling cradle in 
use in this country was originally 
invented by Palmer's in 1896. It 
is 6 ft. long (a dimension determined, 
ease of handling) 
and a platform with an 
open balustrade. A recent innovation 
designed specially for Castrol House 


presumably, by 


consists of 


is to make the cradle of polyester 
fibreglass and to enclose the sides. 
This gives an added feeling of 


security which is much appreciated 
by cleaners. Once an installation is 
mechanically operated, cradles can 
be made longer: and, in fact, cradle 
length can become a significant fact 
in the design of walling 

Many both portable 
equipment two 
of the best 
themselves (Palmer's Travelling 
Cradle and Seaffolding Co. Ltd.) 
and Cradle Runways. There is little 
to be said either about these or 
about the hand trolley 
systems. It is only in power ope rated 
equipment that there are important 
design. As have 
mentioned, there are two main types 
of power operated equipment. The 
first are those which are suspended 
from a track and carry the electric 
motor on the working platform 
itself. The second are suspended from 
some form of which runs on 
tracks near the roof edge. Makers of 
the first are Access Equipment Ltd., 
who market the “Spider, 7, and they 
will shortly be joined by W.C. Young- 


firms make 
and standard 


known 


rails 


being Palmer's 


operate d 


divergences in we 


cram 


man Ltd., who are planning to 
market a hoist called "The Climber 
This type is suitable for heights of 


between 40 and 150 ft. and the cost 
of a Spider installation is between 
£1,000 and £1,500. The Spider was 
originally designed for industry — the 
Jeaning of the insides of giant 
and the like. Access Equip- 
maintain that form of 

suspended height 
greater than 70 ft. requires some 
form of lateral restraint and the 
Spider requires both a top track at 
1 bottom track at the 
steel guys can span 
and thus restrain 


beilers 
ment any 


staging from a 


the eaves and 
foot so that 
between the 
the platform 
Mechanical systems which use 
elaborate 
expensive. There 
available of which 
‘Palmatic,’ 6) 


two 


roof 


top cranes are more and 
usually more 
at present four 


one only (Palmer's 
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are 


orivinates here. Mills Scaffolding have 
brought over the German Mannes- 
mann Leichtbau equipment, 8; the 
Titan Lift Company are marketing 
a Danish hoist (called “The Face 
Lift, 9) and Access Equipment are 


manufacturing the ‘Esealer, an 
American hoist used originally 
Lever House. Only the Palmatic 
and the Mills Scaffold cradle have 


been actually in use on a tall building 
in this country 

The absence of working experience 
under British conditions makes it 
impossible to make a useful com- 
parison between the four types of 


equipment offered. Three of them, 
the Palmatic, the Mills and the 
Face Lift, fall in broadly the same 
class as regards both cost and roof 
loading, the cost range for an 
installation being between two and 


four thousand pounds and the roof 


loading between two and four tons, 
The Esealer on the other hand has 


been designed for the large building 


in the American sense of the word 
and an installation can cost anything 
up to £25,000 and weigh up to 
20 tons. 


Designing for cleaning 

It is certain that in the long run 
cleaning will make a_ considerable 
difference to the profile of buildings. 
In general, any irregularity of out- 


line, any projection or any recess 
creates a problem. In the past the 
window cleaning industry re- 
joiced in solving problems, but as 
buildings become larger, solutions 
become more troublesome and thence 
more costly. Once a building has 
come into the class which requires 
mechanical equipment there is a 
strong motive for having the roof 
at a single level, for otherwise you 


must either duplicate the equipment 
some other means for 
cleaning the smaller area, This 
would not matter greatly in a point 
block with a podium, since the 
podium can be cleaned by orthodox 
methods from the ground. But it 
would matter if there were two roof 
levels both at a considerable height. 

Projecting eaves tend to cause 
trouble. On buildings up to, say, 
150 ft. they may be a blessing, since 
you can put rail immediately 
underneath them which will be 
almost invisible and use this as the 
top rail for some form of powered 
hoist, like the Spider. But, if the 
height is such as to require a roof 
top crane, troubles begin. The eaves 
projection must normally be less than 
18 in. for otherwise it will not be 
possible to hold the cradle at the 
right distance from the building face. 
For low buildings some firms intro- 
duce a sheave which holds the 
cradle inwards and permits a wider 
eaves, but this method ceases to be 
effective above 70 ft. or so. When the 
cradle reaches the top of the run 
and is to be lifted on to the roof it 
will have to be swung outwards to 
clear the eaves. This is usually done 
by altering the angle of the jib. 

Opening lights are another source 
of trouble, since the unexpected 
opening of a window could easily 
foul the platform. The sliding sash, 
however, gets over this particular 
difficulty. 

There is much discussion among 
equipment manufacturers about the 
need for guides to hold the cradle 
against the building. The standard 
hand operated platform relies on a 


or devise 


length of rope trailing down on to 

6, the ‘Palmati netallation on Castrol House 

(architects: ¢ Velvin, Ward and Part- 
the ‘Spi hoist 
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the ground to hold it steady and in 
position; but the electrically operated 
platform has no such anchor. 
Opinions vary among manufacturers 
concerning the heights at which 
guides on the building face are 
necessary. Palmer's take the view 
that they are not necessary and add 
that guides, unless of stainless steel, 
must add to the problem of main- 
tenance. When they designed an 
installation for Castrol House, they 
omitted them and are not apparently 
regretting this. In normal weather 
movement is slight. One unexpected 
result, however, is that there is a 
considerable draught up the face 
of the building. At Castrol House 
this does not affect the cradle 
when above 30 ft., but at heights 
below 30 ft. is suflicient to hold 
the cradle about 4 ft. away from the 
building face. Plans are being made 
to hold the cradle in at these levels 
by means of hooks on the building 
face. 

As has been mentioned carlier, the 
fixing of any form of guide for a 
mechanically operated hoist has 
the legal effect of making the hoist 
classifiable as a lift and = subiect, 


11. a device by Palmer's for giving access to the 
external corners of Fountain House (archi- 
tect: W. H. Rogers architect: Sir 
Howard Robertaon) using a trolley. This enables 
the cradle transferred from one building 
face to the other without being unshipped. Another 
method of obtaining the same result ia to use a 


miniature raudway turntable 


consulting 


fo he 


therefore, to more stringent regula- 
tions. The Titan Lift Company (the 
importers of Face Lift) consider that 
a rail is necessary above 12 storeys; 
Mills Seaffolding and Office Clean- 
ing Services Ltd. set the figure at 
150 ft., while Equipment 
are of the opinion that some form of 
restraint is called for (either in the 
form of wire guy ropes as is used on the 
Spider or an r.s.j.) above about 
70 ft. 
Manufacturers 
tects strongly dislike guides, on 
aesthetic grounds. Most guide rails 
that have been provided in Europe 


Access 


report that archi- 


have been designed to restrain both 
sides of the working platform. If 
the platform is narrow (as is usual) 
this means a pattern of strong 
verticals at comparatively close 
centres. In fact, the working plat- 
form probably does not need this 
dual restraint: one guide per drop 
would be enough. On the Ford Build- 
ing at Dearborn, Michigan (an 
Esealer installation), the cradle is 
14 ft. wide and is restrained only by 
a central guide. As can be seen in the 
photograph, the rail itself is not a 
decisive element in the composition, 
10. 

Most planning authorities are 
insisting that on tall buildings no 
cleaning equipment is to be per- 
manently visible above the skyline. 
With the hand operated trolley this 
is a simple matter, as the trolley 
itself is demountable. Electrically 
operated cranes are more trouble- 
some: the usual solution is to provide 
a parapet and to design the crane 
jib so that it can duck down beneath 
it when not in use. In the large 
installation which is being designed 
by Access Equipment for Vickers 
House, a garage is being built at 
roof level. 


Conclusions 

The message of the industry to the 
architect in this matter, as in so 
many others, is that the architect 
should discuss his cleaning problem 
as early as possible. A guide rail or a 
runway thought of at the beginning 
of a design problem has a good 
chance of becoming a visual asset; 
but one found to be inescapable at 
the last moment almost certainly 
will not. The real impact of cleaning 
on design, however, is to be found 
not in the added trim which must be 
accommodated, but in the influence 
it will exert on the building envelope. 
The manufacturing and cleaning 
industries insist that difficulties can 
be overcome. So they can; but at a 
price. Castrol House has 2} acres of 
glass: the glass is cleaned once a 
fortnight, the framing once every 
three months. It is easy to see that, 
on a cleaning contract of this size, 
the cumulative cost of any awkward 
surface eccentricity could be great. 
Fortunately it has been shown time 
and again that disciplines of this sort, 
if properly understood, are incentives 
and not bugbears to design. 


Access Equipment Limited, May- 
lands Avenue, Hemel Hempstead, 
Herts. Boxmoor 5781. 
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Messrs. Cradle Runways, 76 Upper 
Brockley Road, London, S.E.4. Tide- 
way 6079. 

Mills Seaffold Co. Ltd.. Trussley 
Works, Hammersmith Grove, Lon- 
don, W.6. Riverside 3011. 

New Century Cleaning 
31 Eagle Street, London, 
Chancery 8800. 

Palmer's Travelling Cradle and 
Seaffold Co. Ltd... Woodside Green, 
London, S.E.25. Addiscombe 7721. 

The Titan Lift Co. Ltd., 23 27 


Co. Ltd. 


8,9,10 


8, the Mannesmann Leichtbau equipment on 
Bilston (architects: Howard 
Crane and Partners) 

the ‘Face Lift.’ 

10, the ‘Escaler’ on the Ford Building 
horn (architects: Skidmore 


Merrill) 
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Owings and 


Pancras Road, London, N.W.1. 
Terminus 5138. 

W. C. Youngman Ltd., Wands- 
worth Works, Wandsworth Road, 
London, S.W.8. Macaulay 2233 


THE INDUSTRY 


Wall tiles 

A patent process for applying pig- 
ment to ceramic tiles (or any ceramic 
cladding, such as faience, for ex- 
ample) has been devised by Michael 
Caddy, a freelance designer. The 


method used is a double drying 
process using ceramic enamels which 
are sunk into the glaze, thereby 
making them very hard wearing. The 
process is suitable for internal or 
external use and gives a lithographic 


[continued on page 288 


1. a ceramic tile with pigment applied according to a process developed by Michael Caddy 
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continued from page 286) 
feeling. Price is comparable with silk 
screen, repeat pattern, say 105s. per 
square yard. 

Michael Caddy, DesRCA, 33 
Bridge Road, London, S.W.11. 


Polythene film 

When plastics first entered the 
building industry they did so mostly 
in the sphere of finishes, in furniture 
and fittings for example. They were 
not for long limited to uses of such 
sophistication, however, as  subse- 
quent development in piping and 
rainwater goods proved. At the same 
time plastic sheets came to be used 
for such purposes as damp-proof 
membranes over concrete slabs. 

Marley's have now produced a 
polythene film, known as Marley- 
thene, which is 72 in. wide and is 
supplied folded down the middle, so 


Albert 


that rolls are 36 in. wide. Rolls are 
100 yards long so that each roll 
contains 200 sq. yds. of material. 


The film is produced in three thick- 
nesses, 150 gauge (0.0015 in.) weighing 
14 Ib. per roll and costing 77s., 250 
gauge (0.0025 in.) 21 Ib. and 129s. and 
500 gauge (0.005 in.) 47 Tb. and 258s. 

As a waterproof membrane over 
ground-floer slabs the heaviest gauge 
and is claimed to 

momture vapour 
250 ts 


is recommended 
have a very low 
transmission rate. The 
recommended for such uses as a 
separation barrier to enable move- 
ment between slabs. The manufac- 
turers suggest the lightest gauge for 
concrete curing. They say that the 
film retains 95 per cent of the 
moisture in the concrete thus elimi- 
nating the need for constant watering. 
It is also claimed that concrete cured 
with polythene has a compressive 
strength of 10 per cent higher than 
air-cured concrete. 


There is no doubt that with a 


little imagination this material could 
be put to many useful purposes on 
the building site—lining to concrete 
shuttering, scaffold sheltering, tem- 
porary glazing and so on. Its specific 


gravity is quoted at 0.92, melting 
point 115 degrees centigrade and 
it is unaffected by moisture or 


temperature changes. 
The Marley Group, Sevenoaks, 
Telephone Sevenoaks 55255. 
Lighting trunking 

Less improvisation and more stan- 
dardization on the site is what the 
building industry needs, so the 
appearance of Siemens Edison Swan's 
system of lighting trunking is wel- 
come. The system made its debut 
at the Building Exhibition last vear 
and is based on a trough section 
supplied in standard lengths of 15 ft. 


Kent. 


The trough is 2} in. wide and 1} in. 
deep and is 16 s.w.g. cold rolled 
mild steel, stove enamelled a light 
battleship grey. It is possible to 


support the trunking from rods fixed 
to the underside of the ceiling slab 
by means of a stirrup fitting although 
the rods are not part of the system, 
and there is another fitting which 
clamps to the flanges of a rolled steel 
joist which enables suspension of 
the trunking from that. A’ more 
widespread use of this system will 
result, no doubt, in some form of 
telescopic rod to go with the other 
attachments. Wiring cables of up 
to 7 064 conductors (53 amps.) may 
be accommodated in two troughs 
in the trunking. Fittings are sus- 
pended from the trunking on a 
specially designed assembly having 
T-bolts which are inserted into the 
trunking and given a 90 degree twist 
for fixing. The designers have devised 
a full range of accessories, such as 


junction pieces which are screwed to 


trunking to which a 


2, a section of Siemens 


junction piece is being screwed 


the trunking, conduit slings which 
fit over the trunking and can carry 


auxiliary services and an ingenious 
terminal connector which enables 
tappings to be made at any point 


along the trunking without stripping 
the insulation off the conductor or 
using terminal blocks. There is also 
a cover plate section which clips into 
the underside of the trough and can 
easily be removed by hand when 
inspection or cabling is carried out. 
Siemens Edison Swan Ltd., 155 
Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Telephone Gerrard 8660. 


Light fitting 

A recent addition to the Troughton 
and Young range is a general purpose 
ceiling fitting, which was designed to 
conform with MOE requirements 
but is not, of course, confined 
to use in schools. It is produced in 
three forms, having tube suspension, 
3, or fixed direct to the ceiling. 
The diffuser is 12 in. maximum 
diameter and constructed in an anti- 


static and light stabilized plastic. 
The lamp holder cover and_ the 
ceiling plate are silver anodized 


aluminium. The lamp holder has a 
heat resisting phenolic body over an 
Edison screw porcelain interior. The 
fitting is designed to take lamps of 
150 200 watts and has a cut off angle 
of 45 degrees ensuring that the lamp 


is not visible from normal viewing 
angles. Prices are 33s. 3d. for the 
tube suspension fitting, 31s. 6d. for 


the flex suspension and 26s. 2d. for 
the ceiling fitting, purchase tax 
included. Lamp holder is 3s. 6d. 
extra in each case. 

Troughton and Young (Lighting) Ltd.. 
143 Anightsbridge, London, 
Telephone Kensington 3444. 


3, Troughton and Young's new general purpose 
fitting. 


[continued on page 290 


corm fort 
at special contract prices 


Those responsible for the interior decoration and furnishing of 
restaurants, clubs, hospitals, government departments, 
etc., will be glad to know that Parker-Knoll chairs and settees are 
frequently available at special contract prices. 


hotels, 


Please write for details to: 


PARKER-KNOLL LTD., CONTRACT DEPT., HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 
LONDON: 234 Tottenham Court Road, W.1 


Showrooms 


3 Barton Square, St. Ann's Square. sristo. 
43 Temple Street. HiGh wrcomBe: The Courtyard, Frogmoor. 


THE ‘NEW MENTON' 
From £23-15:0 to £27-15:0 
Here is a splendid example of 
traditional Parker-Knoll comfort 
and quality, allied to a design as 
up to date as the morning's news. 


MANCHESTER 
35 Park Street. BIRMINGHAM: 
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ABSOLUTELY OUTSTANDING! 


Two winters’ weathering proves Manderlac’s superiority 


As a test, an architect in North Wales had eight caravans on one of his sites painted 


with different manufacturers’ materials. Two and a half years’ weathering have left 


the caravan painted with Manderlac as good as new--in the Architect’s own words, 


‘**Manderlac is absolutely outstanding ”’. 


case history 


MANDERLAC Alkyd 


Enamel dries quickly, to a 


hard surface that stays bright, 


and keeps its protective powers 


for years. It is easy to clean, 


covers well even on sharp 


edges and is so lustrous that 
it ‘looks Jwet when it’s dry.’ 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS AND 
COPIES OF THE WONDERFUL 
MANDERLAC COLOUR RANGE. 


... proved the 


MANDER BROTHERS LTD., Dept. F4, WOLVERHAMPTON «+ Tel. WOLVERHAMPTON 20601 
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continued from page 288) 
A demountable partition | 
Immediately after the war a great 
many demountable partitions came 
on to the market, but since then there 
aa has been a lull. Clients have found 
Mee ue that they do not need to move 
them so often as they expected and 
architects have found that, using 
them, it was difficult to provide 
enough sound insulation, that the 
¥ inelegance of most systems was in any 
case unacceptable, and that many did 
so much damage to finishes that it was 
doubtful if “demountability’ had any 
real meaning. Lately, however, there 
: has been more activity in this field 
AD and one newcomer is the Walway 
partition. This operates on the usual 
jacking principle, but uses friction 
pads to prevent damage to ceilings. | 
Its claim to originality, however, 
lies chiefly in the use of separate | 
panels for each side of the wall 
and in the use of a spring clip which 
clamps the inner and outer skin 
Aim panels together by clamping both 
mai against the sub-frame. To un-clamp 
7 a panel you apply a special suction 
tool and pull. This use of spring 
clips for panels seems an advance in 
demountable technique: the detailing 
it permits (see photograph) is cer- 
tainly neater than that of most 
partitions and the damage to the 
panel surface caused by demounting 
ought to be less. 
Waheays Limited, Campden House, 
Elizabeth Street, London, S.W.1. 


Prize Lighting Catalogue 

\fter some thirty years of cam- 
paigning, architects are at last within 
sight of getting the kind of catalogues 
they want. Those firms which conform 
to the architect's desire have, there- 
fore, a special claim to his attention. 
One firm which has been very atten- 
tive to the catalogue discussion is 


Troughton and Young whose litera- 
ture has received an award of some 
kind every year at the Building 
Centre RIBA trade literature com- 
petition and who have carried off this 
year an award of exceptional merit. 
Their entry was a general catalogue of 
lighting fittings covering, so far as we 
are aware, all the standard products 
which they make. It is to the A4 size, 
gives photographs, dimensioned 
drawings (of fixings too, where 
necessary), illumination data (but 
not always) and lists prices. This is 
excellent. The purist critic may well 
feel that there is some confusion in the 
mind of the compilers between impact 
advertising and the providing of 
straight information; but it is unlikely 
that the architect can get his glass of 
water without some whisky in it and 
he must be sincerely grateful for so 
well conceived an attempt to give 
him what he wants. 

Troughton and Young (Lighting) 
Limited, The Lighting Centre, 143, 
Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 
Knightsbridge 3444. 


School at Richmond, Yorks. itects: 
Clarke Hall & Seorer. Quantity 
surveyors: Davis, Belfield & Everest. 
Contractors: F. Shepherd & Son. 
Sub-contractors: Heating: G.N. Haden 
& Sons. Metal windows: Doodson 
& Bain Ltd. Electrical: F. Shep- 
herd & Son. Metal balustrades: \W 
Dowson. IJInsitu terrazzo: Toffolo 
Jackson & Co. Precast terrazzo: The 
Mosaic & ‘Terrazzo Precast Co. 
(Staines). Joinery fittings: R. Cattle 
Ltd. Timber flooring: J. F. Ebner 
Ltd. Stage equipment: Watts & Corry 


[continued on page 292 


4, a section of Walway partitioning 


Building Maintenance Equipment 


CRADLE RUNWAYS 


The specialist organisation who offer 5 ou :- 
A resourceful design team, an_all-British 
a product and a really competitive price range. 


Our designs to facilitate the economical cleaning and 

maintenance of large buildings are constantly under 

review and our technical staff will be pleased to assist 

or advise on up-to-date methods to suit your particular 
requirements. 


This manually operated travelling trolley was tailor-made to suit 
the new office block for the SHett Rerininc Co. Lrp., at Stanlow, 
Cheshire. irchitects : Grenfell, Baines and Hargreaves. 


We have been privileged to supply this equipment to the New 
Century CLEANING Co. Lrp., upon their new building at 80 84, 
Bondway, Londen, $.W.8. Architect : Leslie C. Norton. 


CRADLE RUNWAYS, 
76 UPPER BROCKLEY ROAD, 
LONDON, S.E.4. Telephone: TlDeway 6079 
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Denison French didn’t 


design Crystal Palacée: 


The massive arches thrown 
over the trees of Hyde Park 

109 years ago provide the most 
spectacular demonstration of 
the.im portance of structural 
metalwork in building 

To-day more than ever, th 
strength of a good building igs 
in its steel structure and the 
successful fulfilment of the a. 
architect’s conception requires 
the most skilful steel designs 
Steelwork designed and 

erected by Denison French Ltd..¥ 
frequently brings the client 
a saving of 20% and more in 
steel weight, cutting the cost 

of construction and offering 

the architect greater freedom 

of form. In cases where time 

is vital, steel deliveries can be 
speeded up considerably. 

A conversation with us will 
show you how far modern 
techniques in structural steel- 
work can serve the architect. 


Denison French Ltd. 
Constructional 
Engineers 

67 Chancery Lane 
London W.C.2. 
Telephone : 


HOLborn 2587 
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continued from page 290] 
Ltd. Felt roofing: William Briggs & 
Sons. Precast concrete facing slabs 
Girling Ferro-Conerete Co. Piling: 
The Cementation Co. Playing field 
preparation: En-Tout-Cas Co. Metal 
roof lights: Williams & Williams Ltd. 
Suppliers: Kit lockers: Matthew Swain 
Lid. Furniture: L.M. Furniture Ltd.; 
Heal’s Contracts Ltd. Paint: Duresco 
Products Ltd. Precast myko beams: 
George Greenwood Ltd. 


Office Conversion, Oxford. Jack Lan- 
kester, Surveyor to the University. 
General contractor: Norman Collisson 
(Contractors) Ltd. Sub-contractors 
Heating: Calidex Lid. Roofing: Man- 
chester Slate Co. Windows: P. G. 
Aliday & Co. Reinforcement: 'Trussed 
Conerete Steel Co.; Minns Manufac- 
turing Co. Hardwood flooring: Horsley 
Smith & Co. Cork carpet: Webbers 
(Oxford) Ltd. Plastic tiles: S. H. Ware 
& Co. Partitions: William Mallinson 
& Son. Joinery: Hinkins & Frewin 
Ltd. Roller shutter: G. Brady & Co. 
Sliding door gear: Metal Agencies Ltd. 
Light fittings: Merchant Adventurers 
Litd.; Ekeo-Ensign Electric Ltd. 
Door furniture: Dryad Metal Works 
Ltd. Acoustic ceilings: Martin Olsson 
& Sons. Sanitary fittings: Shires & Co. 
Fire fighting equipment: Read & 
Campbell Ltd. Paints: Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. Furniture: 
Finmar Limited; Richard Orton 
Limited. Venetian blinds: G. Hall 
& Co, 


Travel Agency at 66 Haymarket. 
irchitect: Goldtinger. Main 
contractors: Frederick Sage & Co. 
Heating: Uopes Heating and En- 
gineering Co. 


Technical College at Bromley. 
tects; George, Trew & Dunn in 
collaboration with EF. Ashley 
Smith, County Architect, Kent 


County Council. General contractors: 
Gee, Walker & Slater Ltd. Sub- 
contractors: Pre-stressed floors: The 
Unit Construction Co. Electric pas- 
senger lift: Express Lift Co. Electric 
service lifts (dining block): Pickerings 
Ltd. Patent glazing: Henry Hope & 
Sons. .leoustic tile suspended ceilings: 
Petradene Ltd. Structural steelwork: 
KR. Smith (Horley) Ltd. Composition 
block flooring: The Stonewood Floor- 
ing Co. Linoleum flooring and balus- 
trading: Korkoid Decorative Floors. 
PAC. tile flooring: Semtex Ltd. 
Composition tile flooring: Marley Tile 
Co. Wood block flooring and suspended 
strip floor: Bennetts Wood Flooring 
(Tungit) Ltd. Cement glazing: Pro- 
dorite Ltd. Sewage ejector plant: Tuke 
and Bell Ltd. Felt roofing: The Excel 
Asphalte Co. Terrazzo: Art Pavements 
& Decorations Ltd. Slate flooring, 
cills and copings: W. Perrin. Roller 
shutter; Shutter Contractors Ltd. 
Window control gearing: Arens Con- 
trols Ltd. Workshop steel partitioning: 
The Steel Equipment Co. Greenhouse: 
The Crittall Manufacturing Co. Metal 
fencing and gates: Bayliss, Jones & 
Bayliss Ltd. Metal  balustrading: 
Clark, Hunt & Co. Sliding door gear: 
EK. Hill Aldam & Co. Cycle racks: 
Lockerbie & Wilkinson (Birmingham) 
Ltd. Assembly hall curtain tracks: Hall 
& Dixon Ltd. Venetian & pinoleum 
blinds: J. Avery & Co. Anti-conden- 
sation finishes: Commercial Vermi- 
culite Ltd. Pre-cast concrete cladding: 
The Mono Concrete Co. Sand lime 
bricks: Sevenoaks Brick Works I td. 
Timber windows: The Velux Co. 
Metal windows: Ideal Casements 
(Reading) Ltd. Sanitary fittings: 
Broad & Co. Insulated glazing: 
Plyglass Ltd. Dome lights: T. & W. Ide 
Ltd. Curtain track: The 505 Manu- 
facturing Co. Asbestos roof decking: 
Turners Asbestos Cement Co. Silicone 
treatment to brickwork: Tretol Ltd. 
Lavatory partitions: Venesta Ltd. 


Two Science Buildings at Oxford. 
Organic Chemistry Laboratories. 
General contractors: Benfield and 
Loxley. Sub-contractors: Acoustic 
tiling: Sound Control Ltd. Armour 
glass doors: Clarke & Eaton Ltd. 
Asphalt tanking: Oxford Asphalt Co. 
Balustrading: William Smith. Blinds: 
Airelite Venetian Blinds Ltd. Concrete 
paving slabs: Mono Concrete Ltd. 
Concrete formwork; Scaffolding (Great 
Britain) Ltd. Cork flooring: S. H. 
Ware & Co. Curtain tracks and 
blackboards: J. Avery & Co. Electrical 
work: Lowe & Oliver Ltd. Felt 
roofing: Durable Asphalt Co. Fibre 
glass cladding: Allan Blunn Ltd. 
Fitted carpet: C. & J. Carpets Ltd. 
Glazing: H. Hunter & Co. Joinery: S. 
Elliott & Sons (Reading). Laboratory 
fittings: Sotos Ltd. Lathing to false 
ceilings: Universal Metal, Furring & 
Lathing Co. Lecture theatre seating: A. 
A. Pegram Ltd. Lettering: The 
Lettering Centre. Linoleum laying 
Webbers (Oxford) Ltd. Lift: Otis 
Elevators Ltd. Lightning conductor: J. 
W. Gray & Co. Loft ladder; H. L. 
Cockle Ltd. Mechanical and heating 
services: Benham & Sons. Mineralite 
rendering: Campbell Horne & Co. 
Painting: P. J. Hartel Ltd. Plastering: 
T. J. Tresnan & Sons. Projection 
screen: Perforated Front Projection 
Sereen Co. Pre-cast copings: Constone 
Ltd. Sanitary plumbing: F. Church 
Ltd. Sanitary fittings: Adamsez Ltd. 
Structural steelwork: R. O. Wright & 
Co. Terrazzo work: Art Pavements & 
Decorations Ltd. Wall tiling: Carter 
& Co. (London). Windows and patent 
glazing: Crittall Manufacturing Co. 


Metallurgy Laboratories: General 
contractors: W. J. Whittall & Sons 
Ltd. Sub-contractors: Acoustic booth: 
Burgess Products Co. Aluminium 
windows: Wainwright & Waring Ltd. 
Balustrading: Grundy Arnatt Ltd. 
Asphali tanking: Ruberoid Co. Curtain 


| 


tracks: Hall Stage Equipment Ltd. 
Blinds: J. Avery & Co. Built-up felt 
roofing: Oxford Asphalt Co. Duromit 
heavy duty paving: Haskel Robertson 
Ltd. Electrical installation: Troughton 
& Young Ltd. Erect seaffolding 
Scaffolding (G.B.) Ltd. Fibrous glass 
cladding: R. J. Symons Ltd. Flush 
doors: Leadertlush Ltd. Glass and 
glazing: Faulkner Greene & Co. 
Heating installations: Fred. G. Alden 
Ltd. Internal telephone systems: Stan- 
dard Telephones & Cables. Laboratory 
fittings: Armstrongs (Hull) Ltd. Land- 
scape works: Freelance. Lead core 
doors: Flexo Plywood Industries Ltd. 
Lightning conductors: J. W. Gray & 
Son. Lightweight screeds: Celcon Ltd. 
Mono-rail runway: Felco Hoists Ltd. 
Mosaic finishes: Carter & Co. (Lon- 
don. Passenger lift: Marryat & Scott 
Ltd. Painting and decorating: J. 
Patrick & Co. Plastering: T. Hawkins. 
Plumbing: David F. Wiseman Sons. 
Sanitary fittings: Adamsez 
Scraped render finishes: Campbell 
Horne & Co. Special doors: Baker's of 
Wycombe Ltd. Supply and fis 
reinforcement: The Helical Bar & 
Engineering Co. Terrazzo partitions 
Minoli Co. Testing concrete cubes 
Oxford University engineering 
Laboratory. Theatre seating: Scien- 
tific Installations Ltd. Wall and floor 
tiling: Webbs (Kings Heath) Ltd. 
Window cleaning: Faultless Services. 
Woodblock floors: Stevens & Adams 
Ltd. 


Advertisement 


Civil Engineering Books-in-Print 
Catalogue fully deseribing 1.000 
available in Britain on Building, Archit 


Surveving, Soil Mechanics 

Sanitary Engineering, ete., only sd. by post 
from Technical Books-in-Print, 21 Lower 
Belgrave St.. London, 8.W.1, or free from 


good booksellers 


When an architect’s specifications are maximum 
luxury with maximum wear, the carpet that can 


meet them triumphantly is 
Wool Brussels by Carpet 


proofed pile securely locked through to the back. 
Gold Shield Wool Brussels 


Trades, a woven Interior Decorators and Town and Country 
Wilton with a pure wool permanently moth- Series 2. Gold Shield is also made in two patter- 
ned qualities in a standard range of seven designs. 
shows no tread 


marks, lasts almost twice as long as cut pile 


Wilton of equivalent quality. Gold Shield Wool 
Brussels has proved itself outstandingly suitable 


for hotels, restaurants, cinemas, and stores like 
Edwin Jones in Southampton, shown above. 


Gold Shield is made in two plain qualities, in 
eight standard colours, chosen from the British 


(xxviii) 


CARPET TRADES LIMITED 
G-P-O BOX S- MILL STREET - KIDDERMINSTER 


Special designs and colours can be commissioned 
on consultation. Architects are inv.ted to write 
the Gold Shield Colour Council’s Directory of Colours for for a free eight page Monograph, giving full 


details of all the Gold Shield Wool Brussels 
qualities, to CARPET TRADES LIMITED. Carpets are 
supplied only through normal trade channels. 


The Golden Shield’, 
symbol of fine quality, identifies 
the products of Carpet Trades 
Limited, Kidderminster 
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technical service in action No. 2 


Mould growth and paint 


One of the most difficult problems that besets the makers of paint is the growth of micro-organisms either 
on or in a paint film. Micro-organisms are often found growing upon or in paint films within or without ie 
breweries, bakeries, dairies, greenhouses and in certain factories, such as tobacco stores. They make 
themselves evident by unsightly blotches upon the paint, often coloured red, green, brown or black. 

A botanist describes mould as fungi. Fungi show no differentiation into stem, leaf and root, like a garden 
plant. They are also free from chlorophyll and consequently differ entirely in mode of life and habit from a 
garden plant. Having no chlorophyll, and therefore no power of decomposing carbon dioxide, they are 
entirely dependent for nourishment, and especially for carbon, on organic compounds. It is for this reason 
that they are found growing freely in bakeries and breweries. Some are parasitic upon living organisms, either 
animal or plant, whilst others are saprophytic, obtaining their food either from dead organic substances, 
such as the decaying vegetable and animal matter of the soil, or from organic solutions such as the juice 
of fruits. The fungi comprise a large number and variety of organisms, the great majority being multicellular, 
but one of the unicellular fungi is the yeast plant — of great importance since it is the cause of fermentation. 

One of the multicellular family, pencillium has become well known because it is the parent of the antibiotic 

penicillin. 

The fungi that cause disfigurement of paint films are invariably mixtures, but one dominant type determines 

the appearance and colour. Although often the colour or appearance of the fungal patch is associated with 

the systematic botanical name of the fungus, this can be misleading since often the genus, specie and 

variety must be known before adequate action can be taken to eliminate the growth. 

If you have a specific mould growth problem, either inside or outside, write to: 

Goodlass, Wall & Co. Ltd., Corn Exchange, Liverpool 2, or 179/185 Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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Noral “Snaprib”’ secret-fix sheeting provides a most attractive and practical means of roofing domestic 
buildings in aluminium. These SPAN houses at Blackheath, London, were roofed by MANCHESTER SLATE 
Co. Ltp., and RoBerts ADLARD & COMPANY LD. Architect: Eric Lyons, F.R.1.B.A., M.S.1.A. 


TOMORROW'S ROOFING 
—already taking shape with 


ALCAN 


ALUMINIUM 


A good sound roof, with a permanent reduction in maintenance overheads - that sums up 
the advantages of aluminium roofing for the buildings of today and tomorrow. Aluminium 
roofing and cladding is simple to erect, most efficient in weather-tightness and — because it 
resists Corrosion, and can never rust - brings down the cost of upkeep. 
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To the architect and designer 


ALCAN aluminium means: 


e@ Lightweight roofing and cladding — therefore 
much lighter supporting structures 

e@ Economy - savings in heat losses and 
maintenance provide a cheaper cladding 
than traditional materials 

e No fire risk - being non-combustible 

@ Attractive appearance with a variety of 
bright - or treated - surface profiles 

© Complete weatherproofing; proprietary 
systems are available giving continuous metal 
cladding with no exposed fixing holes 


The advantages of aluminium are at their greatest 
with ALCAN aluminium. ALCAN, one of the world’s 
largest producers, are specialists in the ingot 
field. To manufacturers, ALCAN specialisation 
means a constant, reliable source of aluminium in 
alloy forms exactly — consistently — suited to pre- 
cise needs. To architects and designers ALCAN 


To the user of industrial 
buildings 


ALCAN aluminium means: 


e No rusting - no painting necessary 

e@ Resistance to decay and corrosion, 
therefore especially suitable for marine 
and industrial localities 

e@ Reduced maintenance costs throughout the 
life of the building 

e@ High degree of thermal insulation - 
aluminium reflects radiant heat, and ts 
therefore an excellent insulant; it keeps 
heat in, and reflects sunlight away 


specialisation makes available a vast store of 
technical knowledge and experience ready to be 
applied to any project, backed up by years of 
fabricating technique. To the user of every 
aluminium product ALCAN specialisation means 
a certainty of quality and the best value that 
money ean buy. 


The natural durability of aluminium provides a sound 
economical answer to the protection of buildings in aggres- 
stve industrial atmospheres. The Bibby Ltd. mill (above) 
was clad in corrugated aluminium sheet by ROBERTS 
ADLARD & COMPANY LTD. 


The illustration (top right) shows the troughed alumi- 
nium sheet used on the 22,000 sq. ft. roof of the Cardiff 
Arms Park South Stand which not only greatly reduces 
maintenance problems but enables a daring canti- 
lever construction with a 50 ft. overhang. Designed by 


W. S. Atkins & Partners. Roofing contractors: JOHN BLAND 
& Co, Ltp., CARDIFF. 


The 48 sliding doors of this ‘wing hangar’ at London 
Airport will never need painting because they are clad in 
mansard aluminium sheet. Although normally motorised, 
the considerable savings in weight enable one man to move 
—without difficulty—three of the 32 ft. high by 23 ft. 
wide doors coupled together. Constructed by MORFAX 
Lrtp. for B.O.A.C. 

Consulting Engineers: Bernard L. Clark & Partners. 


ALCAN (U.K.) LIMITED - Aluminium Canada House « 30 Berkeley Square - London W1 
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SANITARY FIRECLAY 


TECHNICAL BUREAU 
57 GREAT GEORGE ST.LEEDS1 


is vital 


The world has become hygiene-conscious. 
Perhaps not before it is time. Never before 
in history has hygiene and the part it has 

to play in safeguarding the health and 
welfare of the people been recognised as it 
is today. In the modern hospital, hygiene is 
vital for obvious reasons. Nor can it be 
regarded as of lesser importance in factories, 
offices, hotels, stores, restaurants or public 
buildings. In this connection there is a 
growing awareness that sanitary installations 
should be up-to-date and practical in design, 
really hygienic and manufactured from the 
finest sanitary ware obtainable. In short, 
Ceramic Glazed Fireclay. Why? Because 
of its strength, with its smooth, hard, 
gleaming and easily cleaned ceramic 

glaze. ause of its sturdiness, its solidity 
and dependability, its resistance to extremes 
of heat and cold. Because it resists staining, 
scratching and abrasion, acids and alkalis. 
When hygiene is vital, specify Ceramic 
Glazed Fireclay. 


A fully illustrated booklet, published in 
the interest of more and better hygiene 
and sanitation is available on request 


SPECIFY SANITARY FIRECLAY WARE FOR PERMANENT SATISFACTION 
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Hills Glass Curtain Walling 

uses only three basic types 

of bar with a number of 

standard extrusions and 

fittings. Yet it provides a degree 
of design flexibility usually 
obtainable only with 
purpose-made walling. 

Erected with clear, tinted, obscured 
or diffusing glass, in conjunction 
with coloured infill panels, it gives 
the architect limitless scope 

for the creation of effective 
surface patterning. 

Aiding the overall effect, bi-tapered 
mullions provide an improved 
light-to-dark graduation contrast. 
For full information on Hills 
Glass Curtain Walling System, 
please contact our 

Technical Department. 


Wood Grange Telephone Exchange 
Architect: W. S. Frost, A.R1A.B.A., A.M.T.P.1. 
Senior Architect to the Ministry of Works. 


London: Chapone Place, Dean Street, W.1. 
Telephone: GERrard 0526 9. 
Branches at: Manchester, Bristol, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow. 


ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 
ee | Telephone: West Bromwich 1811 (15 lines) 


ll 

» surface patterning 
w TAN | 

= 
HILLS sromwicy LIMITED 
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The superb, bold simplicity of modern Scan- 
dinavian glass can be seen in this range of 
Atlas fittings based on an original design by 
TAPIO WIRKKALA. It achieves a remarkable 
combination of colour effect, elegance and 
functional efficiency. 

The fittings are of double-sleeve design, the 
inner luminous white opal glass creating a 
solid tube of light giving direct downward 
illumination and casting a warm glow from 
the coloured glass outer. 

With a choice of four colours and two shapes 
of outer sleeve, plus four shapes of inner, the 
Atlas ‘Finlandia’ range offers great scope for 
decorative lighting singly or in clusters. 


ATLAS LIGHTING LIMITED 
THORN HOUSE - UPPER ST. MARTIN'S LANE-WC2 
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Della 
‘per White 


i AND NOW THE NEW 


ROBBIA SUPER WHITE FINISH 


Not really satisfied with any white paint? Here’s the answer to 


your problems! De_ta Roppia—the newest and whitest, white 
enamel. You can specify DELLA with complete confidence 
aes for all white-painting purposes. For this new miracle paint, which 


after years of experiment we have brought to perfection, is not only 


a perfect white, but it stays white long after other whites have 


turned dull or yellow. 


Deta RopsiA SUPER WHITE FINISH is a little dearer than other 


" white gloss paints, but what rich dividends it pays in satisfaction eurca exces guantit 

and permanence. 

Why specify N & NICHOLSON 

y not specify Rossa for all your white-painting STRATFORD. 

of purposes. Your clients will be delighted with your results. —eE 

ember that C » » shades 
a IN 999 LOVELY Remember that slerines now offers 999 shades, 

; not only in pastel shades but in deeper rich colours. 
. For matching curtains, covers, or carpets, 

a Colorizer is a gift to colour-conscious clients. 

2 Now 999 colours in Super Gloss Enamel, 

a Eggshell Enamel, Satin Lustre Finish, 

| a COLOURS Suede Finish, and Emulsion Paint, plus Undercoat. 


ROBBIALAC KEEPS THAT ‘‘JUST PAINTED’’ LOOK! 


JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD., Jenson House, Carpenters Road, Stratford, London, E.15 
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Whichever view 
you take of a 
LEADERFLUSH door 
the quality is 
unmistakable 


Bird's eye, worm’s eye, slant eye or 
even x-ray eye, whichever way 

you look at them the quality is there, 
unmistakable. It is the kind 

of quality which lasts year after year 
whatever the conditions. 

Designed construction, the finest 
seasoned timber obtainable, first 
class workmanship and finish. 

These give LEADERFLUSH Flush 
doors their quality. 


LEADERFLUSH quality is your guarantee 
of security. FOR GOOD APPEARANCE, 
EVERLASTING LIFE AND CO-OPERATIVE 


SERVICE... 


LEADERFLUSH (Doors) LTD. 
Telephone : IIkeston 623 (5 lines) 


TROWELL - NOTTINGHAM 


Telegrams: “Leadaflush"’ Ilkeston, Nottingham 


London Office: LEADERFLUSH (Doors) LTD - BUSH HOUSE - ALDWYCH ~- WC.2 - Tel: COVent Garden 2243 


ARCHITECTS ARE ASKED TO MAKE FULL USE OF OUR ARCHITECTS ADVISORY SERVICE 


595 Cogent 
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Superb |NEW! range 


The Herringhone design 
(below) is available on | 


(centre) is av 


ie ivory and pink back- able with biue 
Ze grounds, and reta light brown — 
ff at only 8/9. es 


: Plain handles 

Cross fabove) aréin red, 
design Yellow, green, blue 
retails andivory. They 

at 3/9. retail at only 2/8. 

Stvled for the ’sixties 


These beautiful plastics grips will brighten any building. Ideal for kitchen, 


breakfast room and bathroom. The finish and appearance are just like 


porcelain, and they’re scratchproof too! 


LACRINOID 


TRADE MARK 


Lacrinoid Products Ltd - Gidea Park - Essex - Telephone: Hornchurch 52525 


McN773 
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When you decide on linoleum, decide on 


NORTH BRITISH LINOLEUM 


Patterns shown: Kingfisher Blue (52) & Sunflower Yellow (60) 


NORTH BRITISH LINOLEUM CO., LTD. CLEPINGTON ROAD, DUNDEE Telephone Dundee $5288" 
London Office: 11-12 Foster Lane, London EC2 Telephone MONarch 1933 
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with the exclusive ‘Flamaster’ 
automatic ignition control 


@ The new Ideal Elite Gas Boiler is 
designed to give fully automatic heat- 
ing to the larger house and other 
buildings. 


@ Five sizes are available with rat- 
ings from 90,000 to 220,000 B.T.U./ 
hour. 


@ The exclusive ‘Flamaster’ Auato- 
matic Ignition Control gives on/off 
control from a remote switch (per- 
haps fitted in the bedroom) and there 
is no pilot flame to light. 


@ Ifgasorelectricity supply fail the 
boiler shuts down. When supplies are 
restored it automatically re-lights. 


into the phrase 


@ A single control sets the water 
temperature. Panel lights confirm 
that the boiler is functioning 
properly. 


@ The appearance of the Elite Gas 
Boiler is quite outstanding. The 
draught diverter is concealed within 
the jacket. 


@ The fuel/water efficiency is 80% 
based on the gross calorific value of 
the gas. 


@ The sections of this boiler are of 
new and advanced design, and are of 
rugged cast-iron for long life. 


‘fully automatic’ 


IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LTD - IDEAL WORKS - HULL 
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* Everglos’ sink and drainer unit made from‘ Perspex’ by P & S Plastics Ltd., Cirencester 


P&S Plastics Ltd. make the sink and drainer 


units modern homemakers want-— they 
make them from colourful ‘Perspex’ 


Many leading firms are today making their sink and 
drainer units from ‘Perspex’ acrylic sheet. Firms like P & S 
Plastics Ltd. (whose ‘Everglos’ sink and drainer is illustrated 
above) know that modern homemakers want bright colour- 
ful, hygienic kitchen fittings—and they know that ‘Perspex’ 
gives those advantages. 

Sinks and drainers made from ‘Perspex’ will not rust, chip 
or corrode. They are light in weight and are completely 
hygienic (one-piece moulding means no hidden germ 
traps). They are smooth, warm and easy to clean. They are 
quiet, too, and are unaffected by boiling water, disinfect- 


ants, acids and household cleaning fluids. With ‘Perspex’, 
the colour goes all through —is not just on the surface — 
and a wide range of gay, modern colours is available. 

Despite all these outstanding advantages, sinks and 
drainers made from ‘Perspex’ are available at an extremely 
reasonable price. 


Sinks and drainers are made from ‘ Perspex’ by 
Arnoplast Ltd. (‘Lustrelite’), English Rose Kitchens Ltd. (‘Anemone’, 
‘Countryman’), Harold Moore & Son Ltd. (‘Moorecraft’), Orbex Ltd. 
‘Orbit’), P & S Plastics Ltd. (‘Everglos’), Peerless Built-In Furniture 
Ltd. (‘Acrylasink’), Troman Bros. Ltd (‘Crelene’), Thermo Plastics 
Ltd., Wokingham Plastics Ltd 


‘ Perspex’ is the registered trade mark for the acrylic sheet manufactured by I.C.1. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED - LONDON :- S.W.I 
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ATLANTA 


even in a small bathroom! 


WE HAVE AN EXHIBIT AT 
THE BUILDING CENTRE 


wus 


60; 


Selected for the Design Centre, 
All this with the ATLANTA- 


the Bilston Atlanta comes in five sizes. This famous bath 
can be fitted in any bathroom, large or small. 
The Atlanta costs no more than an ordinary bath, 
yet it has the superior Bilston finish and durability, 
plus design features that make it 
particularly safe and comfortable. 
Home buyers want the best, that’s why 
you should fit the Bilston Atlanta. 
@Atianta @ Magna @ Mermaid 
@ Marina @Cresta © Bermuda 


BILSTON the bath SPECIALISTS 
Illustrated literature available on request. 


Bilston Foundries Ltd., Bilston, Staffordshire. 


Flat Bottom. The Atlanta flat bottom 
helps to prevent slipping . .. ensures 
comfort. Particularly suitable wherea 


shower is to be fitted. 


Safety. The low sides make the Atlanta 
safer for young and old. It can be fitted 


to give an overall] height of only 16°. 


Taps can be fitted centrally, or on either 
corner to facilitate insta)lation and 


maintenance. 
Fittings. The Atlanta is supplied with or 
.. With or without hand grip. 


without overflow 

The feet can be adjusted to accommodate 
all types of trap, including the Bilston ‘ Wastefio’ 
prefabricated waste, trap and overflow unit. 

Also available with the Bilston O.P. Hand Grip 
helpful to the elderly or infirm. 

Colours. The Bilston range inc!udes white, or the 
exact colour required for any decorative scheme. 
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a revolutionary 
NEW! 

, Central Heating 
: Regulator 


\ 


\by HATTERSLEY 


Smart and stylish, as modern as the moment, this 
new Hattersley Regulator is the perfect choice for 
contemporary installations up to 200°F. and 100ft. 
head. The entirely new “Switch-on’’ fingertip 
adjustment automatically regulates the radiator 
heat output. A quarter turn of the ivory coloured 
heat-resisting control head permits a range of 
adjustment from fully open to fully closed, whilst 
the grey indicator plate shows the exact setting 
at a glance. The complementary ivory and grey of 
the head and indicator harmonise perfectly with 
any decor. 


An important feature of the Regulator is its 
extremely low resistance to flow. It can be used 
on any part of a domestic heating system and no 
other type of control valve is necessary. The 
Regulator is precision engineered with a cast gun 
metal body. Wheel and Lockshield patterns in 
Standard and Chromium Plated finish are available 
with connections for either Iron or Copper Pipes. 


Fingertip control for 
at-a-glance setting 


AN ATTRACTIVE VALVE AT AN ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


Please write for details to the sole manufacturers. 


the name for good valves 


HATTERSLEY (ORMSKIRK) LIMITED : ORMSKIRK - LANCASHIRE 


and at HALIFAX and LONDON 
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DOORS FOR PAINTING? 


: the answer is the 


DOOR 


The biggest ever step forward 
in FLUSH DOOR treatment 


- Why you should specify “$i TONE 

| Excellence of paintwork is sought after by all concerned in 
building. Architects, Contractors, Local Authorities, are all 


anxious to improve painted surfaces to do justice to the 
attractive range of paints now available. To this end the 
Gliksten ““SILKSTONE” door will make a valuable 
contribution. 


THE “‘ SILKSTONE”’ FLUSH DOOR 


@ Js surface filled. 

eae @ Has an excellent priming coat in off-white—a perfect base 
for painting. 

Se @ Has sealed faces preventing the absorption of moisture on site. 

Be ** SILKSTONE ”’ processed doors are so good and so safe 

‘ ai that we earnestly recommend you to use them in place of 
Reg) untreated hardboard doors. Send now for further details. 

GL ] EN D OORS L ED 
. Carpenters Road, London, E.15. Telephone: AMHerst 3300. 


a 87 Lord Street, Liverpool, 2. Telephone: Central 3441. 
hee! 112 Londesborough Street, Hull. Telephone: Hull 16071. 
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For 


Forced circulation with the 
*‘Kalorite’ means cheaper, 
neater and more 

efficient central heating. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


HARLAND OFFER A COMPLETE RANGE OF 
KALORITE CIRCULATORS FOR HOT 
WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


SK PLEASING APPEARANCE —finishea in white, 


its compact, neat body biends 


with any surroundings. 


designed to work in 
complete silence. < | 
TROUBLE-FREE — the ‘Kalorite > 

will operate for years without 
maintenance; no greasing or 
oiling, no glands to leak or main- 
tain. No radio or T.V. interference. 
SK EASY TO INSTALL — fittoa directly into 
the pipeline, it needs no support, 
and is connected to the normal 


electric supply. 


ECONOMIC electricity consumption 


is negligible 


THE HARLAND ENGINEERING CO LTD 
Kalorite Sales Department - HARLAND HOUSE . 20 PARK STREET - LONDON WI . Tel: GRO 1221 
Branch Sales Offices: Bristol -Glasgow Leeds: Newcastle Nottingham: Timperley Wolverhampton and Overseas 


worRt«K ss AT ALLOA, SCOTLAND TIMPERLGY, CHE SHIRE 
Ko 
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The New 


Floating 


Screed 


Simple, speedy laying 
Does not depend upon adhesion to sub-floor 

600 sq. yds. can safely be laid without expansion joints 

Dries and hardens quickly—ready for floor finish within 6-10 days 

Minimum shrinkage and cracking—greater stability and flexural strength 

Laid with waxed kraft paper or bitumen, making hacking or grouting unnecessary 
Permits the use of directly embedded cables for electrical underfloor heating 


Ideal for acoustic floating floors 


Synthanite may be laid at 14° thickness over Acoustic 
insulation and with its really smooth surface is ideal for 
plastic tiles, rubber, linoleum, wood blocks etc. 


il 


FOR DETAILED LITERATURE, WRITE TO:— Ss. mtex Ltd 


DUNLOP COMPANY 
5 SEMTEX HOUSE - 19/20 BERNERS STREET - LONDON W.1 - Telephone: LANGHAM 0401 
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THE MALT HOUSE, OXFORD 


H. J. RIDGE & PARTNERS 


J. LANKESTER, ESQ., F.R.1.c.s. 
Chartered Quantity Surveyors 


Surveyor to the University 


Reconstruction and Alteration to form Offices and Workshops 
for 
The Chancellor, Masters and Scholars of the University of Oxford 


NORMAN COLLISSON 
(CONTRACTORS) LIMITED 


LONDON ROAD, BICESTER 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS a 
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Plan with modernfold 


When planning room partitions use Modernfold 

Expanding Walls and Doors. Economical, simple to install, 
and contemporary in appearance. Modernfold are the ideal 
answer whether for the Board Room, Office Blocks, Schools, 
Halls, or the private home. There is a wide choice of 
colours in a superb heavy quality PVC leathercloth, which 
gives Modernfold a most luxurious appearance. 

No floor track of any nature is required. 

Modernfold are completely draughtproof. 


AND “\/ USE ALL THE SPACE 


Where reduction of sound is a particular problem 

the special ““Soundmaster”’ Modernfold is available. 
Details of scientific tests can be supplied. 

Modernfold open and shut at the touch of a finger, are 
available as single doors, pairs of doors, fully floating or 
curved doors. Include Modernfold, the contemporary 
method of room division in your plan. 


Taylor Woodrow Ltd., Canteen, Ruislip Road, Southall. 
Architects: Elliott, Cox & Partners, F_RAB.A., 
F.R.LC.S., L.RA.B.A., ALAS., A.RAB.A. 


WALLFOLD by Modernfold 


In quantity flow production, this great new 3 
range of expanding walls and doors, through oe 
their wide range of standard sizes makes 


them ideal for use in housing estates, etc. 
Covered in P.V.A. Leathercloth which can 
be painted with recommended emulsion 
paint. 


EXPANDING WALLS 


AND DOORS 
HOME FITTINGS (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD. 


DEPT. A.R.4., VICTORIA WORKS, 
HILL TOP, WEST BROMWICH, STAFFS. 
Telephone : Wednesbury 076/ 
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FH 3107-pressed form, 
stacking 


SWAN-pressed form, 
foam upholstered 


FH 3100-pressed form, 
steel legs, stacking 


Arne Jacobsen chairs 


exclusive to FINMAR 


FINMAR Limited 26 Kingly Street London W1 § Regent 8308 


GRAND PRIX-pressed form 
stacking 


EGG-foam upholstered, 
swivel 


yesterday's craft 
tomorrow's design 


SCULPTURA 


THE LILLESHALL COMPANY -OAKENGATES 
SALOP 
121 VICTORIA STREET- VICTORIA 9092 


Lavatory basin and pedestal 
of O 


q y MSIA c 1959 
Fountain in the Baboli Gerdens Florence c 1479 
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Wood windows are ideal in every way for Houses, 
Flats, Schools, Hospitals, Offices, Factories. 

Wood is functional, lasting, economical to install and 
maintain, and provides maximum flexibility of 
expression. Furthermore, wood windows reduce heat 
losses, sound transmission, condensation. Remember, 
too, with wood windows you are ensured a quick 
delivery. Advice on wood windows suitable for all types 
of buildings gladly given to all architects and surveyors. 


THE ENGLISH JOINERY MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED) 


(with which is associated the Scottish Joinery and Door Manufacturers’ Association) 
SACKVILLE HOUSE - 40 PICCADILLY - LONDON, W.1! 
Telephone: REGENT 4448 9 
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steel-fram 


welded 


(STRENGTH) 
SECURITY) 


BRIDGE & STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 


. ALSO AT: SWANSEA - CARDIFF - WELWYN GARDEN CITY - NORWICH - HULL 
SOUTHAMPTON ROMFORD - VICTORIA STREET, S.W.! 


Oe FOU CHOATE WHATWT J 
‘Specialists in the design 
fabrication and erection of riveted 
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Some Architects 
said 

arenot 

keeping up 

* with the times 

..don’t know 
about 


rere r a totally new type of clear finish that completely supersedes all conventional materials 
for exterior cladding and floors. 7 
Lignolac Polyurethane Lacquer is a coating with outstanding resistance rich deep build. d: 
two pack product consisting of base towaterandtomildchemicalaction; FOR FLOORS. TOO! Outstanding too 4 
and hardener. It offers the architect a a material in fact that few, if any, as a floor coating — for wood, lino, or Z 
coating of exceptional hardness and can match today. tile (except PVC)— Lignolac Poiyure- pA 
great durability. Used for exterior Easily applied on the site by spray thane Lacquer takes all the impact of q 
cladding, it ensures a handsome, deep or brush, Lignolac Polyurethane wear and dirt itself, hasa shining finish 4 
gloss finish that will withstand severe Lacquer can be overcoated in 4-6 that stays shining for many months % 
outdoor conditions with unequalled hours... has a low flame spread... without polishing and a non-slip sur- 4 
efficiency; a remarkable protective never cracks...and dries with a face that will not chip, mark or flake. 1 

BRITISH PAINTS LIMITED 


PORTLAND ROAD, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 2 - NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE, 303-306 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I - 31 WAPPING, LIVERPOOL 


Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, Norwich, Plymouth, Sheffield, Southampton, Swansea and all principal towns. 
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Hard Lawn Tennis Courts 


Running Tracks 
Football Grounds 
Bowling Greens 
Cricket Pitches 


Swimming Pools 


By courtesy of Messrs. Attar Photographers, New York, U.S.A. ets 
800 Metres Event, PAN AMERICAN GAMES, CHICAGO, 1959 - “En- Tout - Cas’ Track. Squash Rack Courts 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. 


SYSTON, LEICESTER (SYSTON 3322-7) London Office: Harrods (4th Floor) Knightsbridge, S.W.1 


AIR CONDITIONING 


SUPPLYING 
18,800,000 cubic feet of air per hour 
EXTRACTING 
15,100,000 cubic feet of air per hour 
at the new Jute spinning factory of 
JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD. DOUGLASFIELD 


Architects and Consultants: Sir Alexander Gibb & Partners, London 


4 


MELLOR BROMLEY (AIR CONDITIONING) LTD. 


HEATING , VENTILATING & AIR CONDITIONING ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 
ST. SAVIOUR’S ROAD, LEICESTER 


Telephone: Leicester 38/6/ 


MEMBER OF THE BENTLEY GROUP 
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Western re With a tree of great age (1,200 years is not unusual) a timber of enormous 
resilience may be taken for granted. Yet Western Red Cedar is also the 
lightest of all commercial softwoods and is unsurpassed in its easy 

cedar workability. Free from pitch or resin, highly resistant to decay, acids and 
alkalies, handsome both in texture and colour—few timbers combine so 
many rare qualities, or provide a better material for so many different uses. 
Roof decking, exterior cladding, interior panelling, door and window 
framing, are just some examples. For further information contact the 
Commercial Secretary (Timber), Canada House, London SW1, 


The Canada Trend 
House at the 

1960 Ideal Home 
Exhibition 
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bd Wise heads on the shoulders of 
ise a applications engineers, and 
designers, with the accumulated 

know-how of over 90 years 
experience at their fingertips, stand 


: behind the hands of craftsmen 

pA iN who know more about their job 
than words could ever teach... 

to whose sensitive touch metals 

a respond like sculptor’s clay. 
Together heads and hands are 

wise h ands responsible for the perfection of 
design, construction and performance 

that distinguish Barker products 
from all others. 


build 


BARKER 


ROLLER SHUTTERS 
ELECTRIC LIFTS 
HAND LIFTS 
DELIVERY HOISTS 


BARKER WOOD SHUTTER 


BARKER HANOLIFT 


For full details of Barker products send for illustrated literature A.1\ to:- 
JOHN BARKER & SONS (ENGINEERS) LTD. 


Union Street, Ancoats, Manchester 4. Tel: COLlyhurst 2018 
London: 71 Strawberry Vale, Twickenham. 
Telephone: POPesgrove 0794 

Scotland: W. J. Leonard, 51 Braemar Place, Aberdeen. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF OUR | Richmond 
WIDE EXPERIENCE AND HIGH 
we County 
STANDARDS IN THE SPECIALISED 4 
FIELD OF ARCHITECTURAL | Modern 
WROUGHT IRONWORK | School 


W 0 W 0 (Liveryman and Medallist 
4 of the Worshipful 


Company of Blacksmiths 
THE KIRK FORGE 
KIRBY MOORSIDE, YORK 


Craftsmen in Architectural and 
Ecclesiastical Wrought Ironwork 


Contractors to Corporations and 
Architects at Home and Abroad 


Our skilled and competitive 


services are at your disposal 


Architect:- R. Lewis Reynish, F.R.1.B.A.. Southsea 


ALL DAY 
Sliding Doors & Windows 


Many thousands of these attractive 
windows have now been installed 
throughout the country. Write for 
fully illustrated literature and price 
list of standard sizes. 


To: P. G. ALLDAY & CO. LTD., 
Northwood Street, Birmingham, 3. (Tel. CEN. 1071). 


Please let me have literature about Sliding Windows and 
l Sliding Glass Doors. ' 


! AR/4/60. 
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AS FLORA 
MACDONALD 
SAID TO 
BONNIE 
PRINCE 

CHARLIE... 


need a 
( RAMSAY 


ladder! 


Aluminium or wood . . . single or 
extending... loftladder or trestle... 
always insist on the RAMSAY stamp 
on every ladder you buy. Genuine 


Ramsay ladders have many exclusiv? 
features for easy operation and added 
safety, yet they cost no more than 


ordinary ladders. With over 1,00) 


always in stock, anda range to suit 
every purpose, the Ramsay ladder for 
your job is available NOW with 
immediate delivery. Write for 
catalogues and price lists. 


RAMSAY LADDERS 


RAMSAY & SONS (FORFAR) LTD. 
WORKS & HEAD OFFICE: FORFAR, ANGUS, SCOTLAND 
Tel: FORFAR 855 
GLASGOW DEPOT: British Railways Minerai Yard, Kelvinbridge, 
South Woodside Road, Glasgow, C.4. Telephone: Western 3083 


EDINBURGH DEPOT: British Railways Mineral Yard, Haymarket, 
Edinburgh12. Telephone: Donaldson 1022. 


LEEDS DEPOT: British Railways Goods Yard, Whitehal!i Road, 
Leeds,12. Telephone: Leeds 32903 


LONDON AND EXPORT OFFICE: Exce! House, Whitcomb Street, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: Trafaigar 6745 


STOCKS ARE ALSO HELD AT BELFAST & DUBLIN 
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RBOMAST 


fo 


CURTAIN WALLING 


| the master 
mastic that 
bonds 

permanently 


and withstands 
extremes of 


Designed specifically for the Curtain Wall 
technique-for fixing Double Glazing Units, 
Infilling panels and glass in conjunction 
with beads-Accommodates all normal 
thermal movement, adheres permanently 


and is self-sealing. 


Send for Information leaflet to 


ADSHEAD RATCLIFFE & CO. LTD. 


Belper — Derby Telephone : Belper 351/2. 
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A History of Modern 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Architecture 


by Jurgen Joedicke, translated by James Palmes 


HITHERTO there has been no general history of the modern 
movement in architecture available in English. Professor 
Joedicke’s book thus satisfies an important need, but it 

goes further than this—it is more comprehensive, yet 

more compact and better illustrated than any of the 

general histories of modern architecture available in other 
languages. His approach is straightforward and imposes no 
personal system on the material, accepting the classic 


Mirgen joedicke 


distinction between the age of the Pioneers, and the age of 
the Masters, so that the contributions of famous architects 
can be found where one would expect to find them. 

In addition to the dominating personalities of the movement, 
Professor Joedicke, who teaches at the celebrated 
Technische Hochschule in Stuttgart, also gives a full account 
of the part played by new structural materials and new 
spatial concepts in the creation of the new architecture, 

and also surveys the contributions made by the leading 
architectural countries of Europe and the Americas. He 

thus covers the field from Joseph Paxton to Felix Candela in 


time, from Helsinki to Rio de Janeiro and Los Angeles in space. 


Size 10} by 7} ins. 244 pages with 400 halftones and 50 line 
illustrations, a bibliography and index. 45s. net, postage 2s. Od. 


The Architectural Press, 
9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W.| 
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EX ACTIS 
PROBEMUR 


Roadway, Ramp and Retaining Walls— 
Aspro-Nicholas Ltd New factory Slough 
Architects: ¥%. Douglas Mathews & ‘Partners 


REINFORCED CONCRETE 


needs no introduction 


TO THE ARCHITECT 


We do! 


Not that we are unknown, but not 
known widely enough. As designers of 
reinforced concrete structures, we claim 
to know our job. As suppliers of rein- 
forcement, we provide a service with 
which the most exacting client would 

not quarrel. 

The work we have done speaks for itself 


so let us be judged by our works. 


THE SPENCER WIRE CO 


(DEVELOPMENTS) LTD | 


Reinforced Concrete Engineers 


53, VICTORIA ST, LONDON, S.W.! 


Telephone 
ABBey 6373-5 
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Whatever 
the view... 


Sunway blinds can 

enhance it. Or intensify it. 

Or obliterate it. They can 
ne d do much more besides: 

. Sunway blinds soften and 

' diffuse light. Or colour it. 


\s 


Or translate mere lumens 

into radiance 

In fact, they can establish 

r the very climate of a room. 
f They conserve heat in 


“7 winter and keep rooms cool 
in summer. Sunway blinds 
| let you choose the weather! 
« Sunway are the blinds 
“ without tapes— an 
enormous improvement. 
The slats are virtually 
indestructible, and the 
colours (20 to choose from) 
permanent. Think seriously 


a 


about using Sunway in 
offices, factories and 


showrooms as well as in 


the home. 
Alt your home deserves 
= 


VENETIAN VOGUE LIMITED 
SLOUGH - BUCKS 


Avon 

/ 

GOOD BOUSEAEEPING INSTITTTE 
j 


Exhibition modei of 
Hydro-Electric Power 


Station, Fenosa-Los 
Peares Scheme, scale 
| / 50th. 


Made to the order of 
the British Thomson- 
Houston Co. Ltd 


BEFORE 
you build! 


Second thoughts can be costly when a major project is 
under construction. Forestall this possibility with a Bassett-Lowke 
true-to-scale model. A 3-dimensional model brings the whole 
project right into the Board Room, where probiems can be 
finally solved and the latest developments incorporated into the 
design before a brick is laid—that way lies true economy. 


The Bassett-Lowke brochure $.M.54 is well worth the 
serious attention of Executives and Purchasing Agents. 
It is free of charge. 


BASSETT-LOWKE 


Head Office and Works: 


NORTHAMPTON 


LONDON 112 High Holborn, W.C.1 MANCHESTER: 28 Corporation Street 


CIX 


AMES 


make good 


METAL 
WINDOWS, 


W. JAMES & CO. LTD. 
Hythe Rd. Willesden Junction 
LADbroke 6471 (6 lines) N.W.10 
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Our VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE 
IS ALWAYS AT THE DISPOSAL OF LIBRARIANS 
AND ARCHITECTS FOR THE DESIGN AND 
MANUFACTURE OF FURNITURE FOR 


PUBLIC, SCHOOL, AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 


LIBRACO LIMITED 


LOMBARD WALL, WOOLWICH ROAD, 
CHARLTON, S.E.7. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 
Telephone: Greenwich 3308 9 


second impression 


Th e H ome of aa an This is the second of the two post-war books by Le Corbusier to be published in 


a 7 English by The Architectural Press (Concerning Town Planning was the first). In this 
P ney by Le Corbusier and Frangois de Pierrefeu. work Le Corbusier has collaborated with Francois de Pierrefeu who has been closely 
ae Translated by Clive Entwistle and Gordon Holt associated with him for many years. 


af M. de Pierrefeu contributes the introductory text, in which he outlines the principles 
Size 8 ins. x 54 ins. 156 pages, containing that should be foliowed in the design and planning of the towns and homes of the new 
a large number of drawings by Le Corbusier world so that the resources of science are fully applied to providing the best environment 
Price 15s. net (Postage 10d.) —_for the ordinary man. Le Corbusier’s section of the book follows the same theme. 


It consists of illustrations drawn in his own inimitable style, accompanied 
by his own commentary, and forms the princtpal contents of the book. 


ree THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 9-13 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, WESTMINSTER, swi 


new buildings 


new materials 
new methods 
NEW CENTURY 


For all 
window cleaning problems 


ring RELiance 7151 THE NEW CENTURY CLEANING CO. LTD. 
(10 LINES) 80-84 BONDOWAY - LONDON - Sws EST. 1900 


| HEAD OFFICE: 28-34 Eagle Street, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. CHA 8800 (20 /ines) 
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RAPID 


L ~ 
is just one of the good reasons why ss . 


more and more architects have ca 


discovered the many technical and 


practical advantages of the 


This “‘ warmth where you want it” 
by simple duct system, suitable for houses, bungalows and flats. 
It is compact, easy to control and economical to maintain. The ‘‘ HALCYON” time- 


switch can be set to operate automatically at any required time. 


A TEMPERATURE RISE OF UP TO 20 F 
CAN BE SUPPLIED TO AN AVERAGE ROOM IN ABOUT 10 MINUTES. 


equipment presents no difficulties in installation, 


CAPITAL COST UNDER £80 


Illustration of Halcyon Model F.45 


shown with the ducting removed 


Choose ** HALCYON ” 


for a new high standard of near-central domestic heating. Thousands 


already in use. 


Literature and full technical details available from 


WILLIAM SUGG & COMPANY LTD., 67-73, Regency Street, London, S.W.! 
Telephone ViCtoria 32/1! 


ELLARD SLIDI NG DOOR GEARS Ltd., (Desk 5/5) Works Road, Letchworth, Herts. 


SLIDING AND FOLDING DOOR GEAR 


FOR HANGARS 
FACTORIES 
SHOWROOMS, ETC., 


No. 200. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 2 CWT. PER LEAF 
No. 300. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 3 CWT. PER LEAF 
No. 400. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 4 CWT. PER LEAF 


No. 400H. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 6 CWT. PER LEAF 
No. 500. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 20 CWT. PER LEAF 
No. 500H. SERIES FOR DOORS UP TO 30 CWT. PER LEAF 
A comprehensive range of Sliding and Folding Door Gear is avail- 


able for any application, from a cabinet to an aircraft hangar door. 
Fully illustrated literature available on request. 


LONDON OFFICE 
5 New Bridge Street, cade Circus, E.C.4, 


Tel: CiTy 4815 


Tel: 613/4 


“ROLLS” 

| 
— 


exquisite ! 


It is the consistent 


high quality and fault- 
less finish of M€Kechnie 
Extrusions that has 
made them the choice 
of industry throughout 
the world. Whether 
sections in brass, bronze, 
nickel silver or copper from 
over 20,000 dies available or 
brass rods in straight lengths or 


coils for high speed turning and 


screwing, M°Kechnie can meet 


every production need. 


HIGH QUALITY 
EXTRUDED SECTIONS and 
BRASS RODS for Industry 


MSCKECHNIE BROTHERS LIMITED 

14 Berkeley Street, London, W.!. Telephone: Hyde Park 9841/7. 

Metal Works: Middiemore Lane, Aldridge, Stans. letephone: 
ALDridge 52921 

Other Factories at Widnes, London, South Africa, New Zealand. 

Sranch Offices at London, Manchester, Leeds, Gloucester, 

13 Newcastle-upon- Tyne, Glasgow (Agents J. Hood & Co.), Paris. 
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You may not be concerned with building 
Chimneys, but when selecting bricks for 
really exacting tasks it is worth remember- 
ing that 

THE TALLEST CHIMNEYS IN THE LAND ARE BUILT OF 


ACCRINGTON 
‘NORI’ BRICKS 


THE ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE CO. ! TD., ACCRINGTON 
Telephone: Accrington 2684 


Southern Representative: L. G. ROGERS, ‘*Oak Lea,” Main Road, 
Westerham Hill, Kent Telephone No.: Biggin Hill 0538 
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Lighting fittings 

of distinction and taste for 
store lighting, boardrooms, 
reception areas and 


other commercial uses. 


SPREE 
> 
== 
illustrated literature available on request. 
= Enquiries for special lighting 
— schemes welcomed. 


Why not visit our showrooms. 


the new way to say 


MOSAICS 


FELTWOOD is real wood flooring—in 
ready-to-lay panels of }” hardwood blocks 
indissolubly bonded to an underlay of damp- 
resisting felt. The mosaics cannot work loose. 
A heated building is not required, yet it withstands 
all forms of under-floor or ceiling heating 
FELTWOOD is easi!y laid, is available in many lovely hard- 
woods, has every single advantage of a traditional wood floor plus 
the damp-resistance and extra resilience the felt gives it -and it 


COSTS BARELY MORE THAN SYNTHETIC FLOORING 


BITUMEN FELT 
2. BITUMEN BOND 


We hold large stocks of many different hardwoods seasoning in our yards. 


* Write for leaflet ARF and 


MANUFACTURED BY 


VIGERS 


sample panel of Feltwood 


VIGERS BROS. LTD. 


AND AT BELFAST—EXETER—CARDIFF—BIRMINGHAM 


cxiil 


LUDGATE BROADWAY, LONDON, E.C.4 
City 2011 


i 
{ 
Hiscock Appleb | 
% 
loane Square 
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Or NEW RESEARCH CENTRE 
PENNYFOOT STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
al C. St. C. Oakes Esq., M.B.E. 


Messrs. Boots Ltd. Chief Architect 


4 


: ig Send for details to Dept. AR. 
HATHERNWARE LTD. LOUGHBOROUGH. LEICS. 
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The design effectively uses stone - faced 


HATHERNWARE 


FAIENCE in yellow fluted and turquoise 


ngsway, London, we2 
HOLborn 453/512) 


Metal Letters 


in STAINLESS or ENAMELLED STEEL 
CAST BRONZE LETTERS ENGRAVED BRONZE PLATES 


(onciuding CERAMIC Filled 


Write for New Illustrated PERSPEX LETTERS 


ase Products 


NG) tro 


27 PACKINGTON ROAD SOUTH ACTON, W.3 
Telephone Acorn sie 


A HISTORY 


by JURGEN JOEDICKE. Translated by JAMES PALMES 
THE FIRST general history in English and the most comprehensive, most compact, 


jus [ pub / Z Ss h é d by best illustrated book on its subject yet published in any language. 10}” by 7)”, 244 pages, 


a 450 illustrations. 45s. net, postage 2s. 
i i THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 9-13 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


by 
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* creative 
* * patterns **** 


The new range of screen printed wall tiles designed by Malkin 


presents ample scope for creative decoration. The tiles more- 
; { over are made by craftsmen in the Malkin tradition. Please 
write for leaflet. 

nie MALKIN THE MALKIN TILES 


(BURSLEM) LIMITED 
BURSLEM STOKE-ON-TRENT 
Telephone Stoke-on-Trent 87287 
MEMBERS OF THE GLAZED R 
THE MANUFACTURERS A 


E ALY 


by the makers of Kinylon and Kinrod Grilles 


solve the problem 


of fires that could cost you more than any insurance would cover. 
Absolutely fire-proof, Kinnear Fire Shutters save useful wall space and 
need no ugly floor or overhead tracks. Adaptable to any surround, 
they remain unseen when not required for duty. Manufactured to 
London County Council and the Fire 
Officers Committee regulations. 


Send for illustrated leaflet 10.B 
ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. LTD., TWICKENHAM, MIDDLESEX. 


Telephone : Popesgrove 2276. Birmingham : Highbury 2804.” 
Glasgow : Halfway 2928. Cardiff: 51428. 
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» Beautiful I. C. I. PAINTS 


parquet 
by 
Inghamse were used 


| THE MODERN exclusively on 
FLOOR 


SHEATHING 


18” x 18” die squared mounted mosaic panels of 
64 blocks for fixing to any floor. 

Dawn Individual pieces 9” x 24” for laying in any pattern THE MALT HOUSE 
on wood or hardboard. 


SPECIFY PARQUET BY INGHAMS IF YOU REQUIRE 


AT OXFORD 
Naturalsolid timber—choiceof decorative,durable hardwoods. 


DURABILITY : 
Wear is taken by a tough easily maintained plastic finish. Point 
One panels can be supplied with this already applied. 

ECONOMY : 
Low cost sub-floors only necessary. Flexibility of parquet allows 
it to ‘flow’ over sub-floors not perfectly level. Special adhesives 
ensure rapid and easy laying. Easily cut to fit and needs no 
final sanding. 

HYGIENE : 
The tough plastic finish is resistant to most solvents, weak acids 
etc. The ingress of dirt is prevented thereby permitting 
hospital cleanliness. The non-slip characteristics have obvious 
advantages. ODT, 162 


the conversion of 


Please write for full details to 
R. E. INGHAM & CO. LTD. (Dept AR), BURTON LEONARD, HARROGATE, YORKS. 
Telephone : Bishop Monkton 3/6 


il 


il 
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| 
VICTOR DIVERSIFIGATION at the A.S.E.E. Exhibition 


Stand P.133 Fiameproof Weatherproof -Flameproof Weatherproof - Vapourproof 
Miniature Fluorescent Lighting Fittings * Electric Hammer Drills 
VICTOR PRODUCTS (WALLSEND) LTD., WALLSEND-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND Tel: Wallsend 68331 (6 lines). Cables: ‘Victor’, WALLSEND, ENGLAND 
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The sequence of operations in West’s Shell Piling System has 
j= an important bearing on the stability of the pile. 
First the precast shoe and reinforced concrete sectional shell are 
driven to a predetermined ‘‘set’’ in the load-carrying stratum and 
the reinforced concrete core is then cast in-situ, thus assuring 
stability of the pile whilst the core is not fatigued. 
The system has a number of other advantages: Bearing capacity 
—_—_ of each pile can be calculated and the toe resistance and skin 
friction resulting from the driving of the pile are retained. 
— | The pile has a constant cross-section. 
There is minimum shell wastage since extension while driving 
is a basic operation and only the top shell may have to be cut to 
amen take the bearing cap. 


Please write for our latest publications 

westT’s SHEL/ PILING 
S S T E M 


Y 
WEST'S PILING & CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 
Foundation Specialists. Design and Construction in Reinforced Concrete 


BATH ROAD + HARMONDSWORTH + MIDDLESEX. Telephone: SKYPORT 5222 
Branches in London Bristol Birmingham Manchester Glasgow 


Australasia: West's Sheli Piling (A/sia)Pty Ltd, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Adelaide & Wellington N.Z. Southern Africa: The Roberts Construction 
— =e Co.Ltd,Johannesburg. France: Compagnie Généraie de Construction 
de Fours, Paris. lreland: Farrans Ltd, Dunmurry, Belfast 
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Postage 
will be paid 
AR enquiry service by 
Licensee 
_ If you require catalogues and further information on building 
products, equipment and services referred to in the 
advertisements appearing in this issue of The Architectural 
Review please mark thus +/ the relevant names given in the 
alphabetical index overleaf. Then detach this page and BUSINESS REPLY FOLDER | = 
' in the space overleaf type, or write in your name, address, Licence Na. 5-SE.S78e F 
profession or trade; fold the page so that the post-paid a 
address is on the outside, and despatch. The ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW = 
All requests received will immediately be passed to the Bo 
2 9-13 Anne’ 
Overseas reads, unfortunately, cannot take advantage of London, S.W.1. # 
reply-paid postage; in the interest of time-saving we hope ENGLAND J 
that they will return completed forms to us by air-mail. 
3 
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Protection for buildings 
in choice of colours, patterns and textures 


Pilkingtons’ Cladding Glasses—‘‘Armourclad”’, ‘‘Muroglass’’ and ‘‘Vitrolite’’—are available in 
a wide range of attractive colours. These glasses provide municipal and industrial buildings of all 
types with permanent protection in many variations of colour, pattern and texture. For further 
details, including glazing recommendations. write to the Technical Sales and Service Depart- 
ment Supplies are available through the usual trade channels. 


he Turquoise “Muroglass”’ spandrel cladding for Sunbeam Electric, Ltd., factory at Nerston, East Kilbride. 
By courtesy of Scottish lidustrial Estates, Ltd., proprietors of the building. Architects: Wylie, Shanks & 
Underwood, Glasgow. 


ww Daffodil ‘‘Muroglass’’ for spandrels totalling 3,500 sq. ft. appror. at Crown Building and Head Post 
Office, Crawley New Town. Designed by the Chief Architect's Department of the Ministry of Works, 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


ST. HELENS * LANCASHIRE « TEL: ST. HELENS 4001 


SELWYN HOUSE, CLEVELAND ROW, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, 8.W TEL! WHITEHALL 5672-6) 
*‘ARMOURCLAD”' and ** VITROLITE”’ are registered trade marks of Pilkington Brothers Limited 
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... backed by MR. THERM who Burns to Serve architects 


Today architects and builders can keep 
up to date with new technicai data on gas 
and coke appliances and their installa- 
tion:—sections | ana 2 (Domestic Space 
Heating), 3 (Domestic Water Heating) 
4 (Gas Flues), 5 (Coke), 6 (Gas Appli- 
ances and Flues in Tall 
wa Buildings), 7 (Domestic 
*f Kitchen), 8 (Catering) and 
9 (Installation) are now 
available. 


and builders always... . 


.. in all ways. Today, new building materials and new 


building methods—what of tomorrow? He will grow up with 

Mr. Therm, for each advance made by the Architect and Builder 
will be helped by the unceasing research of the Gas Industry 
and the development of new gas equipment for water heating, 
space heating and other purposes. Through the twelve Area 
Gas Boards, the Gas Industry offers an unrivalled free 


advisory service on fuel to Architects and Builders. 
Write or ‘phone your problem to your Gas Board NOW 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 
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